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POLITICAL PROSPECTS AND REFLECTIONS 


_ General Election succeeds to General Election the more 

fficult for the student of politics becomes the task of identifying 
: the motives which have persuaded the electorate to favour the 
 tandidates of the one party or of the other. The election which 
“took place in October would appear at first sight to be an exception 
to this rule. Yet there were circumstances in connexion with it 
which merit careful consideration, and he would be a rash man 
| who should declare that it, marks a definite and permanent 
| abandonment of those collectivist ideas which have bemused the 
| peoples of all European States for two generations. When con- 
_ templating the enormous Conservative majority it is easy to 
- forget that about one-third of the electorate supported Socialist 
' or semi-Socialist candidates. That such an important fraction 
_ of the voters should have cast their votes in favour of a party 
| whose failure in office cried aloud to heaven has surely some 
_ Significance, and well may cause us to doubt whether a violent 
_ reaction may not characterise the next General Election. Such 


- areaction might have results of a most dangerous nature, ni it 
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behoves us to examine the present political situation with the object 
of recognising and minimising the perils which undoubtedly exist. 

For the moment, democratic and parliamentary institutions 
in this country appear to be safe. But we must bear in mind 
that had a Socialist Government resulted from the recent election 
it is highly probable that political freedom would have dis- 
appeared, as it has done in other countries where contempt for 
the elected assembly added to the fear of economic ruin has 
persuaded the people that security is more to be desired than 
self-government. Indeed, it would not be easy to refute one who 
should say that our electorate, by setting up a Conservative 
Government unrestrained by any effective Opposition, has signi- 
fied a general approval of the principle of dictatorship. I write 
“Conservative Government’ advisedly. For it would be a 
transparent hypocrisy to maintain that it is ‘national’ in the 
true sense of the word, or that the Conservative Party machine 
will be used for any other purpose than that of forcing into one 
mould all those who compose the Government. 

The student of politics would, I think, find his studies much 
forwarded by constant and careful perusal of Edward Gibbon’s 
magnum opus. For my part, I know of no book which touches 
so closely and so appositely the problems of modern politics in 
Great Britain. We have now, it would appear, reached the later 
Byzantine phase of our imperial history, and palace massacres 
may be expected whenever one faction or the other proves to be 
entirely though momentarily dominant. Hence the Socialists 
and the Liberals who have joined the coalition would do well to 
conform to the behests of their masters, lest haply the bowstring 
or the dagger await their recalcitrance. The past careers of the 
Prime Minister, of Sir H. Samuel, and of Mr. J. H. Thomas give 
reason for hope that an adequate adaptability to circumstance 
will enable them to preserve their Conservative colleagues from 
the scandal and guilt of assassination. But grave fears may be 
felt that Mr. Walter Runciman, despite his recent recantation, 
will fail to display the agility which alone can save him from a 
tragic fate. Nor is it beyond the bounds of possibility that 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s obvious prejudice in favour of the observ- 
ance of the loyalties which are involved in the idea of a 
*‘ National ’ Government may prove his undoing. Those who long 
for a return to the happy days of the Coalition period 


Where every morning brought a noble chance 
And every chance brought out a noble knight 


are impatient to see the country once more handed over to them, 
again to be sacked from end to end. 
Already the faction in power has effectively stirred up the 
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populace. The approach of Christmas was marked, as usual, by 
the arrival in our ports of a number of ships bearing goods 
appropriate to the season. If these ships were somewhat more 
numerous than is normally the case, that increase may well be 
attributed to fears on the part of importers of a further deprecia- 
tion of sterling, and even more, perhaps, to the desire on the 
part of foreign manufacturers, notably of iron and steel, to 
forestall the imposition of a tariff which with a Protectionist 
majority in the new Parliament they naturally supposed to be 
inevitable. Nor must we fail to take into account the increase 
of coal and textile exports, which were stimulated by currency 
depreciation and which naturally tended to bring about a corre- 
sponding higher level of imports. Yet the party newspapers 
lashed their readers to a frenzy of protest, and there arose a loud 
and melancholy cry that the horrific influx of dumped goods was 
shaking the Empire to its foundations. 

Hence the first step of the all-powerful Government has been 
a yielding to an ignorant popular outcry, and the imposing of 
import restrictions which can have little result save that of con- 
tracting exports. Such a policy at the least enables us to gauge 
the intellectual calibre of those who have forced it upon the new 
Government. For it is based upon the denial of the obvious 
truth that prosperity consists in the possession, not of money, 
but of things. Indeed, a little consideration will enable the reader 
to perceive that the chief disadvantage of sterling depreciation is 
to be found in the fact that it forces us to take less imported goods 
in exchange for those which we export. While we preserved the 
gold standard, a given tonnage of exported coal put us into posses- 
sion of a certain tonnage of imported wheat. To obtain a 
similar amount of wheat under existing conditions we have to 
give the foreigner much more of our coal. Who, then, is the 
gainer by the altered conditions ? 

Furthermore, if ignorant political busybodies could have been 
restrained from interfering, the balance would automatically have 
been restored, The foreigner, growing weary of well-doing, would 
have made fewer donations to us, Eventually he would have 
begun to pay his bills in that worthless mineral called gold if he 
possessed any, and we should have been forced to accept it, since 
he would refuse to remit anything really valuable. Then we 
should have been able to return to a gold basis for our currency. 
But, if such conditions were to arise, we must not allow our 
foreign customers to think that they may continue indefinitely 
to send us worthless metal in return for valuable goods. If we 
do so, we shall find ourselves in the same unfortunate position as 
that now occupied by the United States, a country which a few 
months ago was forced to deny to its debtors the privilege of 

B2 
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paying their debts, in order to avoid the loss of the whole of its 
export markets. Let the reader make no mistake on this point— 
the international debt moratorium was forced upon the United 
States by the desperate condition of the farmers. The Americans, 
like our Protectionists, had said : ‘ We must not let money go out 
of the country. Hence we will buy nothing from the foreigner, 
while we strive furiously to sell our products to him.’ Circum- 
stances enabled the United States to act in accord with this plan of 
operations ; the gold of the world naturally accumulated in New 
York, and American farmers and manufacturers had to decrease 
their output and their prices because hardly anyone could buy. 
The repayments made by debtor nations accentuated the diffi- 
culty. The Hoover moratorium may, therefore, be regarded as 
the first step of the United States in the path of Free Trade. 

For filling hollow teeth and*for the manufacture of wedding- 
rings gold is, I believe, valuable. It is useful also owing to the 
rareness of its occurrence in the earth, to the fascination it exercises 
over the imagination of the Indian peasant, and to its resistance 
to oxidation, as a standard of measurement for currencies. And 
it is in its latter capacity that it forms by far the best controller 
of the unruly wills of foolish men. For it at once sounds the alarm 
if a nation imports more than it can afford, and gives equally 
prompt and definite warning when a nation is giving away its 
real wealth and receiving in return too much money. Not only 
does it sound the alarm, but, as long as most currencies are related 
to it, it automatically brings into operation forces tending to 
correct the lack of balance. In our own case we had for years 
been consuming more than we were producing. Sterling insisted, 
despite our efforts, upon drawing our attention to this fact by 
slipping off a gold basis. The forces mentioned above immediately 
began to operate. Hence we are now producing more and con- 
suming less, not because we wish to do so, but because monetary 
conditions force us to do so. If we now raise money wages to 
counterbalance the present imminent rise in the cost of living, our 
exports, owing to the higher costs, will begin to dwindle, and our 
imports, owing to higher purchasing power, will increase. But, 
before any damage is done, sterling will automatically depreciate 
still further and will thus reduce real costs and purchasing power 
simultaneously. The foreigner will then have to be content with 
smaller sales of his goods to us, or, if he is a fool, will maintain 
the volume of his sales by letting us have more goods in return for 
less goods. In other words, he will ‘dump,’ and we may praise 
the gods by whom the foreigner was deprived of understanding. 
For the ‘dumper’ is either a fool or a philanthropist, and the 
latter alternative is unlikely. 

It would be a delight to the writer, but an insult to the intelli- 
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gence of the reader, were I to pursue the obvious further through 
this digression. My excuse for having gone so far is to be found 
in the fact that the present House of Commons is mainly manned 
by persons to whom the obvious in economics is an impenetrable 
mystery. Being obsessed by socialistic ideas, they cannot 
conceive it possible that any human activity can prosper if the 
State does not constantly interfere with it. They are horrified 
when they see a larger and larger proportion of the nation earning 
its living by means other than manual labour. It is nothing to 
them that the brown man, the yellow man, and the black man are 
now capable of ousting us from the more laborious occupations, 
and thus force us, by making use of such intellectual superiority 
as we still maintain, to earn our living without taking off our 
coats. For my part my insular prejudices are so acute that I feel 
content that foreigners should dp the hewing of wood and the 
drawing of water while my own fellow-countrymen organise, 
finance, and direct their labours. We are, indeed, at the parting 
of the ways and must decide what future we desire for our country. 
Are we to go on fighting a losing battle against those who are 
willing to do soul-destroying manual work for a less wage than we 
can live upon, in the vain hope of maintaining our present excessive 
population, no matter upon how degraded a standard? Or are 
we to become a people small in numbers but great in all real things, 
no longer exporting bulls and rams or coal and calico, but furnish- 
ing the races of mankind with human blood-stock and fertilising 
the minds of the nations with great ideals and ideas ? 

What I have written above appears to me to constitute the 
ultimate problem which must be borne in mind when framing 
policies to meet the immediate situation. The test of the new 
Government will, however, come very quickly, and will take the 
following form. 

The only real beneficial work that the Government can do is 
to lighten the burden of taxation both local and national: Approxi- 
mately {1,000,000,000 are taken annually from productive indus- 
try by those methods. This is roughly equivalent to {2 ros. per 
week on the average from each family. In other words, the 
breadwinner has to produce £2 10s. per week for the State and 
the municipality before he can begin to produce anything for the 
needs of his family. Such a burden is, as might be anticipated, 
too great for industry to bear. The present Government has not 
yet taken any effective steps to reduce the burden, and a reduction 
of annual expenditure of not less than {150,000,000 would appear 
to be the smallest measure of economy which can give industry a 
chance to prosper. Up to the present, I repeat, the Government 
has made no effective contribution to the solution of the real 
problem before the nation. It has reduced expenditure by a 
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totally inadequate amount, and has neutralised the benefit of that 
reduction by a heavy increase of taxation. To this fact, more 
than to any other reason, is due the failure of sterling to appreciate 
despite the larger flow of exports. Balancing a Budget by increas- 
ing taxation does not really improve the state of the national 
finances, and the confiscation of all the wealth of the rich in order 
to show a Budget surplus would merely precipitate a breakdown 
of industry. 

Unhappily, therefore, it is impossible to re-establish our 
financial position by any method which does not involve a reduc- 
tion in the weekly monetary receipts of the mass of the people, 
including those sections which are already little, if at all, above 
the poverty line. When writing ‘ monetary receipts’ I mean, of 
course, the ratio of those receipts to the amount of wealth pro- 
duced by the recipients. For, if there is an expansion of demand 
for the products of any given industry, and if the workers content 
themselves with existing wage-rates while giving increased output, 
then there need not necessarily be any reduction in the amount 
of cash received weekly by those persons. But in the case of 
State and municipal workers, as in that of the unemployed, no such 
alleviation of the situation is possible. Hence we are faced with 
an inexorable need for reducing the incomes of large numbers of 
people who are already receiving comparatively small sums weekly. 

This cruel but necessary reduction coincides with an inevitable 
rise in the cost of living figures, and that rise will merely be 
increased if inflation is employed with a view to avoiding the reduc- 
tion of monetary receipts. 

Up to the present there has been no general or appreciable 
increase in the prices of those commodities which are of especial 
importance to the economy of the households of the manual 
workers. This apparent failure of retail prices to be influenced by 
currency depreciation has given rise to considerable surprise on 
the part of interested observers. But it may probably be attri- 
buted to the previous existence of a wide discrepancy between 
wholesale and retail prices. The former, being mainly world 
prices, were chiefly affected by the competition of producers, and 
were thus abnormally depressed. The latter, being internal 
prices, were more under the control of the competition of con- 
sumers. Injudicious inflation of wage-rates by Government 
interference, and the vast sums of money disbursed as ‘ social 
reform,’ rendered that competition effective and forced up retail 
prices to an artificially high level. The steps taken by the 
Government and by private citizens since the crisis of last August 
have undoubtedly made it far less easy to maintain the excessive 
margin between wholesale and retail prices. Hence it has been 

possible, by closing the gap, to avoid an increase of retail prices 
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though wholesale prices have advanced. It should be noted, 
however, that this state of affairs is distinctly unstable, since the 
gap must soon be narrowed to the minimum necessary for free 
marketing of the commodities in question, Hence there is every 
reason to anticipate a serious rise in the figures of the Cost-of- 
Living Index. The efforts of the Government, by means of a 
series of protective duties, to check the depreciation of sterling 
will naturally, if they effect that object, tend to inflate wage- 
rates in the protective industries and thus to neutralise any 
advantage obtained in the direction of currency stabilisation. 

It would appear, therefore, that there is no way of evading the 
difficulty. It must be faced, or ruin will overtake the nation. 
The fallacy of ‘ increasing purchasing power ’ is at length recog- 
nised, and the terrible results of that policy are now but too 
manifest. One Government after another has acted upon that 
fatal delusion and has thus contributed to that exhaustion of our 
capital resources which is the root cause of our present discontents. 

The politicians may writhe, and twist, and double in vain 
endeavours to evade the issue. But, sooner or later, it must be 
faced courageously, and the time is becoming short. A tariff, as 
I have already pointed out, is but a red herring, which may 
distract the attention of the people for a moment. The longer 
their attention is thus distracted, the more difficult will become 
the subsequent application of the only effective remedy for 
national bankruptcy. 

Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter. The Govern- 
ment, unless it is prepared to make a confession of complete failure, 
must take immediate action involving cruel and increased hard- 
ship to those sections of the population which are already suffering 
severely. It must issue orders which will strain to the utmost 
the wonderful patience of the poor. It must do this, moreover, 
when political trade unionism, smarting from defeat at the 
General Election, will do everything possible to embitter the 

“feelings of the workers and the workless. 

Thus baldly stated, the problem may well cause politicians to 
tremble. But what I have written is but a repetition of what I 
said during the election at every meeting in my constituency. 
The latter is a part of one of the most depressed areas in the 
country, and my neighbours have long been. experiencing misfor- 
tunes almost too heavy to bear. Yet they were brave enough, 
not only to hear the truth, but to elect the man who spoke it, 
despite the soft words and the alluring promises of Socialist and 
Conservative opponents. To secure such a result it was of 
course necessary to throw reticence to the winds and to tell those 
courageous and patient neighbours of mine the story of a life 
lived among them and for. them during the last twenty-five 
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years. The barriers of convention thus broken down, we allowed 
one another to know the depth of feeling long concealed. 

Yet, making every allowance for the peculiar circumstances 
of that case, it is impossible not to recognise that the result of the 
General Election as a whole indicates that the people of Britain 
were prepared to trust their rulers and to submit with patience 


Jan. 


to the increased privations which constitute an inevitable prelude" 


to the restoration of national solvency. But how far is that 
patience to be strained ? How long are they to await the justifi- 
cation of that faith ? 

The efforts of the Protectionists in Parliament had, up to the 
beginning of the present recess, prevented the Government from 
carrying out the mandate of the electorate. The House of 
Commons was mainly occupied during the session with petti- 
fogging measures of Protection which, even if they fulfilled the 
wildest anticipations of their promoters, could have no appreciable 
effect upon the main problem. In actual fact they have done 
little save provoke retaliation, and have dammed up one or two 
of the little trickles of international trade, which had hitherto 
escaped the notice of the enemies of commerce. Much of the 
time not thus occupied was absorbed by Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
advocacy, in regard to India and Ireland, of the policy of rattling 
a scabbard which contains no sabre, and shaking a fist which is 
not mailed. In short, the session was wasted, and to that extent 
Parliament has accentuated the difficulties of the problem which, 
sooner or later, must be faced. 

Most of the ills, both public and private, wherewith mankind 
is afflicted can be resolved by the application of a moderate degree 
of courage and common sense. Others demand the exercise of 
an extreme measure of intelligence. There remain, however, a 
few crises in the affairs of men insoluble by such means, and 
yielding only to a higher wisdom. Let every intellectual effort 
be applied to the task of revealing our problem in the simplest 
possible form, by ruthlessly stripping away all side-issues and all 
extraneous matters. But, when that task is done, and the Afrit 
stands before us naked and grim, the incantations of ingenuity 
can never bend him to our will. One master-charm, however, 
remains and, if we dare to use it, will prevail. That charm lies 
in the application of what I have termed the Aristocratic Prin- 
ciple when writing in this Review and elsewhere during the last 
dozen years. The Aristocratic Principle is this, that the well- 
being of the many can be secured only by the self-sacrifice of the 
few. Or, in other words, that progress arises, not from the 
enlightened self-interest of majorities, but from the enlightened 
self-sacrifice of minorities. 

The application of this principle to the immediate problem 
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becomes manifest when we recognise that the first serious 
difficulties will be those arising from the policy of the Government 
in boldly refusing any longer to pretend that ‘transitional’ 
benefit under the Unemployment Acts is anything other than 
poor relief. Logically, therefore, it must not be granted unless the 
applicant can prove that he would otherwise be destitute. This 
new policy cuts at the very root of the upas-tree of ‘ Lloyd 
Georgism,’ which term I use to indicate the system of granting 
enormous sums from tax revenue in lavish outdoor poor relief, 
and calling it by other names in order that no man may be 
ashamed to accept it. The prosperity of Great Britain in the 
nineteenth century arose from the hatred of the poor for the 
Poor Law. And the decline in real prosperity, which began in 
1910, is mainly due to the removal of that hatred by the simple 
device of calling poor relief by the name of insurance. 

Many thousands of those who till recently received ‘ tran- 
sitional ’ benefit are now faced, not only with the destruction of a 
pleasing hallucination, but also with a serious diminution of 
income. The battle will range around the ‘ means test ’ necessarily 
applied by the public assistance committees, and will be em- 
bittered by the efforts of political trade unionism to raise anger 
and discontent among those who will undoubtedly suffer severely. 
There is, as I believe, but one way by which this great reform 
can be brought to fruition without serious danger of civil discord, 
and that is by convincing the people that Parliament is worthy 
of their trust and fit to enforce obedience to its decrees. At 
present, unhappily, the reputation of the House of Commons does 
not stand high. A careful analysis of its personnel leads to the 
conclusion that many constituencies are represented by members 
who by no conceivable criterion could be adjudged suitable for 
the positions which they hold. Fortunately, however, the elec- 
torate is but dimly aware of this state of affairs. Yet there is 
one weakness of the House of Commons which is patent to all and 
has done more than anything else to degrade the reputation of 
that body in the eyes of the people. I refer, of course, to the 
habit, to which members of Parliament are addicted, of taking 
from the public purse a considerable yearly sum of money which 
they use for their own purposes. 

I would, therefore, put to the reader the question: Is it 
right, is it just, is it wise, is it even safe, for those who give orders 
inflicting privation upon thousands to continue to take that 
money? Surely those who give orders should uphold a higher 
code than those who obey orders. And surely, if a ‘ means test’ 
is applied to the unemployed poor, it is only right that it should 
also be applied in the case of members of the House of Commons 
before salaries are granted to them. 
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Should the reader disagree with this proposition, it is well that 
he should ask himself whether there is any other policy which can 
so rapidly and so effectively convince the nation that Parliament 
and people are at one in their determination to face the situation, 
to endure the privations which are essential to economic recovery, 
and to climb undaunted the steep and stony path which alone 
can bring us to a brighter and a happier future. 


AusTIn HopkInson, 
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BRITAIN THROUGH FOREIGN EYES 


Ir would be interesting and most helpful to us as a nation if, in 
our present time of crisis, we could really see ourselves as others 
see us. Unfortunately, this is not altogether possible, owing to 
the varying differences of mentality, outlook and interests which 
separate us from those of other countries, whose eyes are con- 
stantly focussed on what takes place within our shores. The 
foreigner looks at us through his own spectacles, while we can 
only hope to see ourselves in our own looking-glass. At the same 
time, much useful information about ourselves is to be obtained 
by discovering what the foreigner really thinks about us, in 
contrast to what he says on his best behaviour and writes in 
books and newspapers, where he feels bound to suppress what is 
likely to cause offence. It is important, indeed, for our own future 
guidance, that we should have as much knowledge as possible of 
how we appear to those who help to make up the world in which 
Britain must play a leading and responsible réle; and it is 
possible that twenty years’ experience of foreign travel in thirty- 
five different countries, and intimate connexions with foreigners 
of all kinds and of every class, may enable me to throw sufficient 
light on the subject to be of some value. But the utmost frank- 
ness is essential, if the best results are to be obtained. Since 
the Peace Conference the study of foreign affairs has spread 
in this country to sections of the people which seldom gave the 
matter a moment’s thought before the Great War; but, unfor- 
tunately, there is reason to believe that the interest of many is 
centred on international movements of a Socialist or pacifist 
nature rather than on the factors composing the attitudes of one 
nation to another. This is nowhere more apparent than in the 
left wing tendencies of such institutions as now exist for the study 
of foreign questions. There is too much internationalism of a 
doctrinaire nature, and too little British foreign affairs of a prac- 
tical kind. Consequently, questions are studied from the Geneva 
rather than the British angle, and such matters as form the subject 
of this article receive little attention where other sympathies are 
predominant, 

We British are a peculiar race, with a special psycholcgy that 

II 
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stupefies almost every foreigner who tries to analyse it; and 
there is scarcely a foreign diplomatist in London to-day who 
would go so far as to say that he understands the British 
mentality. The task of foreign diplomatic missions in England 
is one of extreme difficulty at times when serious events are 
taking place, and it is not surprising that ambassadors and 
ministers are mystified by the British attitude to matters of 
vital importance. Indeed, it. would have been strange if our 
reaction to the abandonment of the gold standard and fall of the 
pound had not caused some bewilderment ; and it is not to be 
wondered at that diplomatists scratched their heads when they 
saw the reception accorded by the House of Commons to Mr, 
(now Lord) Snowden at the introduction of his Emergency Budget, 
and the sudden awakening of the nation from deplorable apathy 
to a keen sense of reality, followed by an unprecedented majority 
for the National Government at the General Election. Socialist 
leaders do not put patriotism before party on the Continent, 
where the action of Mr. MacDonald, Mr. Snowden, and Mr. 
Thomas appeared in great contrast to the general attitude of 
international Socialists. But perhaps the greatest shock came 
with the Prince of Wales’s appeal to ‘Buy British,’ witha 
response so general that foreign goods can now scarcely be sold 
in the great London stores. These strange ways are typically 
British, and similar happenings could not possibly take place in 
any foreign country. The foreigner is as amazed at the effect of 
a national crisis in England as he is perplexed at the inconsistency 
of a highly responsible public and an irresponsible popular Press. 

The policy of successive British Governments with regard to 
the Empire is incomprehensible to most foreigners, who cannot 
fathom the progressive principle of independence applied to the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. They cannot understand the 
British contention that the greater the degree of independence, 
self-reliance, and responsibility progressively assumed on sound 
lines by the Dominions, the greater the real (although perhaps 
not the apparent) strength of the British Commonwealth, which 
has been built up on this principle, and not on the principle of 
dependence characteristic of other empires. Progressive stages 
of our Imperial policy are too often regarded abroad as signs of 
disintegration, regardless of the fact that, if there is one policy 
calculated to bring about disintegration, it is that of exercising 
control beyond the stage of development where control ceases to 
be essential. Foreigners also fail to realise that the future of 
the Empire’s component parts is determined, not by restrictive 
measures, but by the wish and will of their people ; and that, 
therefore, one of the main objects of British policy is to encourage 
the desire for unity and to remove anything that might produce 
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awish for separation. As no restrictive legislation can possibly 
deter the people of any Dominion from carrying out their wish to 
throw off their British ties and become an independent State, 
the British Government have wisely removed such legislation as 
soon as sufficient strength for independent action has developed. 
Whereas we regard recent Imperial developments as wholesome 
and encouraging, the average foreigner, being of another psy- 
chology, places upon them an entirely different interpretation. 
Yet the process of reasoning which leads foreigners to their 
conclusions on this subject can be readily understood. They 
follow lines of logical reasoning, when logic plays quite a minor 
part in our Imperial system. If the British race had been logical 
throughout, there could never have arisen a structure on the 
lines of the British Empire, although we employ logical methods 
where they are considered to be beneficial. The practice of 
ignoring accepted principles and following the course best suited 
to circumstances is quite out of keeping with foreign ideas, so 
that the flexibility of our system is a cause of wonder and 
astonishment: abroad, In foreign opinion our strange doings 
should lead to trouble according to the recognised political axioms 
which we disregard, and yet success is our portion. It is not 
surprising that this should be the cause of a certain form of 
jealousy, accompanied by secret admiration. The Germans, for 
example, have long been jealous of our achievements, and 
although superficially they have not disliked us as they have 
disliked the French, they have subconsciously disliked us more. 
They can admire French intellectual activity and organised French 
effort, and can understand and appreciate French successes ; but 
it deeply offends them sometimes to see their own carefully 
planned schemes surpassed by the work of people who seemingly 
are apathetic and only put forward their best efforts as occasion 
demands. Germans find it difficult to appreciate the quality of 
‘common sense’ inherent in the British nation, which is often 
more valuable than the results of pure organisation, and I believe 
this to have been responsible for much of the anti-British feeling 
inGermany. While it is quite logical that the Dominions should 
now have independent diplomatic representation abroad, it is 
contrary to all diplomatic precedent that the same sovereign 
should be represented by two emissaries in one capital, or that 
the representative in London of His Majesty’s Government in a 
Dominion should present his credentials to the very sovereign 
whom he represents. Yet it looks as if this system can be made 
to work among people of the elastic British mentality although 
it is difficult to imagine the result of such action by any foreign 
Power. Our methods lead the foreigner to believe that we cannot 
be anything but fools, and yet results prove that we must be 
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clever fools. Hence the contention that we are crafty has gained 
ground, and a popular pastime of politicians in foreign capitals 
consists of attempts to discover what the British Minister is 
thinking about, when his thoughts at the particular moment are 
quite likely concentrated on the prospects of the grouse season 
and his forthcoming leave of absence. Our secret, if there is 
any, consists merely of our capacity to regard men as human 
beings, and not as living units of a more or less mechanical 
nature who must follow certain definite laws in response to the 
application of various forms of pressure. 

When it comes to India, the average foreigner cannot see how 
any nation in its sane senses can for one moment contemplate 
giving self-government to a vast Oriental territory of such racial, 
religious, and political complexity, with unlimited capacity for 
disturbance. The loss of India to the British Empire is regarded 
as a foregone conclusion, although few stop to consider what they 
mean by this, in their incapacity to appreciate British-Indian 
policy as being a natural outcome of our policy towards other 
territories which have now reached their goal within the British 
Commonwealth. Some contend that we should treat the Indians 
as equals, regardless of the fact that the term ‘ Indians’ com- 
prises a most complicated collection of races, religions and castes, 
many of which would be unwilling to treat us as equals, and that 
generalisation in this matter is out of the question. Others argue 
that it is only by rigid control and repressive measures that India 
can be governed and safeguarded from chaos. The only answer 
to this argument is that we believe in exercising control wherever 
necessary, and in withdrawing it as soon as it has proved itself to 
be unnecessary. Our Indian policy aims at a stage when India’s 
capacity for independence and equality will be reached ; and, 
although the process of reaching that stage must in this case be 
long and arduous, it will follow the same principle as in the case 
of the Dominions. There is nothing illogical about that, but we 
will not allow this logical process to override common sense. _ If 
circumstances arise where the most rigid control is demanded, 
that control will be exercised, not as a principle in itself, but in 
order to safeguard the logical process of evolution from damaging 
interruption. Whereas the foreigner is inclined to become a slave 
to principle, we British adopt principles as our guides; but we 
never fail to follow the line that seems best in particular circum- 
stances without losing sight of the principle which we are follow- 
ing. Such conceptions confuse the purely logical mentality of the 
Latin and some Slav races, but they are becoming more and more 
understood by others abroad, especially by the northern peoples, 
who are renowned for their clearness of vision, and by such people 
as the Czechoslovaks, who have wriggled out of mental ruts found 
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to be to their disadvantage. The Round Table Conference and 
British relationships with Gandhi have given rise to much foreign 
comment, most of which is attributable to reasons already stated, 
and to the reluctance of many to admit that it is better now to 
face difficulties and unavoidable setbacks than blindly to go for- 
ward to worse obstacles and more painful experiences later on. 
The term ‘ Dominion status’ is the cause of much misunder- 
standing on the Continent, where it is too often deprived of its 
dasticity. It is forgotten that such Dominions as Canada and 
New Zealand have been Dominions for some time, although with 
a very different status from that laid down in the Statute of 
Westminster ; and they enjoyed self-government for a long time 
before they became Dominions at all: The foreigner cannot, 
therefore, argue correctly that, because the most advanced degree 
of Dominion status is obviously impossible for India to-day, no 
form of that status can ever be applied to that country, except 
possibly in the very remote future. But this is the very form of 
argument which he likes to put forward. He cannot regard 
Dominion status except in a stabilised form, and he cannot see 
that the people of India have it in their own power to attain 
varying degrees of independence subject to advancement accord- 
ing to their own capacity and efforts. If you tell a foreign 
observer that the destinies of India in the matter of independence 
are in the hands of the Indians themselves, who should do every- 
thing in their power to prevent any situation arising which would 
justify a reconsideration of British pledges, he will reply that 
India is a British possession and we are great fools to let it slip 
from our grasp. The British answer to that is that we neither 
regard the people of India as our property, nor control India for 
our own selfish purposes, any more than a good parent would 
bring up his child as a possession rather than as a human being 
who has to make his way in the world. To adopt the former 
course is to stimulate separation in both cases, while the latter 
course is much more likely to lead to good mutual relations. 
This, however, is not as a rule the foreign view. I have dealt 
at some length with the foreign view of British Imperial policy, 
because there is every reason to believe that this will from now 
onwards occupy more and more the minds of the British public. 
Let us now turn to European affairs. While the men and 
women of this country were busy making up their minds how to 
vote at the recent General Election, foreigners of every nation- 
ality were breathlessly awaiting their decision, as it was vitally 
important to most foreign nations whether the British electors 
decided to support a common sense policy of solvency, stability, 
and national strength, or whether they cast their votes for supreme 
folly and ultimate ruin. Far from being due to a desire for our 
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downfall, this attitude was an outcome of the fact, 
realised in this country, that the world looks to Great Britain as 
a pillar of support in time of need, and naturally wants that pillar 
to be strong. Our special position in the world has imposed upon 
us certain responsibilities which no other country can undertake 
in the same way, and most foreign nations want us to be strong 
enough to make use of our special qualities of clear vision, honesty, 
and justice for their benefit and protection. They feared that, 
without the help of British influence, they might be at the mercy 
of Powers with doubtful intentions and methods, and they were 
convinced that the return to power of a Socialist Government in 
England would have so much reduced the world position of this 
country as to render negligible British influence in world affairs, 
I do not suggest that it is through love for us that foreign nations 
are so deeply concerned about our future. It is solely because a 
strong Britain can do a great deal to help others in their diffi- 
culties. Not only do they want us to be prosperous with a good 
and steady influence on international trade, but they are anxious 
that we should be in a position to say ‘ No’ with sufficient force 
to backitup. As long as European nations, especially the smaller 
nations, know that Britain is strong enough to enforce justice 
and fair dealing they feel secure ; otherwise, they feel more or 
less at the mercy of greedy and unprincipled neighbours, If 
Britain were to sink to the level of a second or third class Power, 
Europe would be in much the same position as a country without 
a police force; for, although this is seldom admitted, Britain 
does in fact serve as the diplomatic policeman of Europe, and this 
service is universally appreciated. Having been a regular visitor 
to most of the European capitals, I have heard what foreigners 
have to say on this subject in a way which seldom reaches British 
ears. 
If the different nations have different reasons for wishing 
Britain to be strong, they are almost unanimous in their desire 
to have an honest, reliable, and disinterested friend to consult in 
time of need, and they are convinced that no other nation can 
take our place. Our crisis is, therefore, also a crisis to them. The 
northern countries of Scandinavia and the Baltic look to England 
to insist that the Baltic shall remain an ‘ open sea,’ and vigorously 
to oppose any attempt of Germany or Russia to close it ; and few 
sights give more satisfaction in the northern capitals than that of 
the white ensign fluttering in the breeze. A prominent Danish 
statesman once assured me that, ‘in the event of trouble with 
Russia or Germany, he would recommend his Government to 
throw themselves unreservedly on Great Britain’; and in Hel- 
singfors I was told by a minister with long experience of European 
affairs that, as far as the possibilities of a Russo-German combina- 
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tion were concerned, ‘ Great Britain has the whole matter in the 
palm of her hands.’ Further south, the Germans look to us to 
help them to get their fair share in the policy of Locarno, to 
sympathise with their desires for Treaty revision and with their 
Reparations difficulties, and to see that they get a fair deal with 
France. The French, on the other hand, want our strong support 
against possible German aggression ; and have even gone to the 
length of heavily increasing their strength in submarines and 
other naval craft with a view to maintaining our support by 
means of a threat to our overseas food supply. They also expect 
our restraining influence in the Mediterranean zone, where the 
Italians regard Britain as a safeguard to their outlet from a sea 
in which they are virtually prisoners, and look to us for help in 
their disputes with France. Then, with Gibraltar in British hands, 
the Spaniards feel secure, which might not be so if this important 
strategical point were in the possession of others. In Central 
Europe the nations of the Little Entente would welcome British 
influence to counterbalance the weight of French domination, 
which, the people say, interferes with their independence. This 
is a daily topic of conversation in the coffee-houses of Prague and 
in the cafés of Belgrade and Bucharest, and in one country the 
advances made to our legation with a view to increasing British 
friendship have been positively embarrassing. 

On the other side, Hungary has long regarded us as the Power 
most likely to help her to obtain justice in the matter of frontiers, 
and is bitterly disappointed that our present financial weakness 
has forced her to borrow from France, who uses her financial 
strength for political purposes. Only a few months ago the 
Hungarian Prime Minister expressed to me his deep regret that 
Britain had given up her position of leadership in Europe. 
Austria is in much the same position, and during a recent visit 
to Vienna I was assured by Dr. Schober, the Federal Vice- 
Chancellor, of Austria’s deep gratitude to this country in her 
financial difficulties. When, however, British financial help was 
withdrawn, Austria was at the mercy of France, who made use 
of her financial strength to frustrate the plan for an Austro- 
German Customs Union. This was the direct result of British 
financial weakness, and is only a small indication of what would 
occur elsewhere if British restraining influence were withdrawn. 
Further afield, Egypt looks forward to an alliance with a powerful 
nation; she wants Britain to help her to hold a good position in 
the world, and to be strong enough to persuade the other Powers 
to modify, and finally to abolish, the Capitulations. These 
obsolete privileges are still the cause of untold injustice to the 
Egyptians, and only Britain, with her special position in Egypt, 
can really help in this matter. 
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Different is the case of the United States, a former part of the 
British Empire which has broken away politically but still retains 
to a large extent the attributes of Britain across the seas. The 
American people are still largely of British origin and mentality ; 
and, although a century of independence has brought about 
certain racial, cultural, and even linguistic changes, there is little 
fundamental difference of general outlook other than that pro- 
duced by geographical conditions. Most Americans in their inner 
hearts look to Great Britain as the country from which they 
derive much of their culture, if not their origin, whatever they 
may casually think or say to the contrary; and owing to the 
high percentage of British blood there is somewhere far down in 
the depths of most Americans a very warm feeling for this country. 
Being of a mentality very similar to our own, Americans under- 
stand the significance of the actions and reactions of the British 
people in the present crisis, which have inspired confidence in 
Washington and New York; and it is well to know, though 
unwise to misuse the knowledge, that this confidence in our power 
to overcome our difficulties is not easily shaken. 

While foreign opinion of political Britain often falls wide of 
the mark, we have much of value to learn from the foreigner’s 
criticism of our commercial methods. Foreign eyes have been 
wide open to the fact that since the conclusion of peace a marked 
degree of apathy has beset these islands, and that this has 
influenced British policies, internal and external, during the 
course of successive Governments, Conservative as well.as Labour. 
They have seen the development of a dangerous form of lethargy, 
partly resulting from the Great War itself and partly from condi- 
tions of intensive prosperity stretching back to the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries; and they regard this as having been 
encouraged by the country’s insular position, though actually 
precipitated by the difficulty in meeting changing world condi- 
tions. A striking example of this showed itself in British com- 
mercial methods, and it was obvious to them that British 
manufacturers could not, or would not, grasp the fact that the 
British manufacturing monopoly was a thing of the past, and 
that with changed economic conditions they now had to compete 
with other nations, modifying their methods in accordance with 
the new needs of the world markets. They saw the British nation 
on the drift, and became somewhat uneasy about the detrimental 
influence on world affairs resulting from our national weakness, 
intensified by the incompetence of the late Socialist Government. 
But, on the other hand, these same foreign eyes were shut to the 
fact that we were suffering from a debility which a first-class crisis 
could dispel. The foreigner was inclined to think that Britain 
was definitely on the decline ; and, when the crisis came, he could 
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scarcely believe that it was the beginning of the end, but he never 
thought of regarding it as the prelude of a great awakening. 

Among the chief points of criticism and complaint put. for- 
ward by foreigners throughout the world are those concerning our 
lack of commercial initiative, our inadequate and often unsuit- 
able representation abroad, our diminished desire for work, and 
increased interest in sport and amusement. In order to illus- 
trate the first two of these points I will give representative 
examples from my first-hand knowledge of the Baltic, South- 
Eastern Europe, and South America. There is no doubt that we 
enjoy the commercial good-will of Finland, and that there does 
exist in that country a demand for high-class goods and a readi- 
ness to spend; but British firms do not exert themselves to 
provide for Finnish wants, nor do they send to Finland suitable 
or sufficient representatives. In some cases they appoint sub- 
agents under Stockholm, which offends Finnish susceptibilities, 
while in other cases men are chosen owing to their knowledge of 
the Russian language and Russian methods for work in a country 
which has just thrown off the yoke of Russian domination. 
Neither course is likely to lead to good results, and it seldom 
seems to occur to the heads of firms to carry out personal investi- 
gations themselves. Finnish merchants complain that British 
manufacturers expect to be approached from the Finnish side, 
and make no effort on their part to obtain a footing in the market. 
For every British commercial traveller in Finland there are at 
least ten Germans, who push their goods with vigour and are 
successful. Yet the Finns want to trade with us and prefer 
dealing with us, but are compelled to buy from Germany and 
America in order to obtain the goods they want, although they 
would willingly pay up to ro per cent. more to have British goods.* 
It is much the same story in the Baltic States, where I was told 
that even Japanese commercial travellers had broken ground 
unknown to British firms. It is contended that the superior 
attitude of the British manufacturer and merchant has deprived 
them of ready markets in the Baltic, and that they have largely 
themselves to blame for the loss of what must be added to a long 
list of lost opportunities which have characterised British foreign 
trade since the end of the Great War. Again, in Yugoslavia, 
where the people are so anxious to trade with us that they are 
making a serious and determined study of English in their spare 
time, it is quite depressing to hear them ask why British business 
men seldom visit their country, and why so much of our business 
with Yugoslavia is done through agents in Berlin, Vienna or 
Prague. The Yugoslavs want us to go and talk to them about 
their requirements, and to see what they have to offer; but, as 

1 This was the position before the world economic crisis. 
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there is so little attempt to establish good commercial relations, 
they have to give their orders to the continual stream of Germans, 
who give the country a good ‘ combing out ’ on their way to and 
from Roumania and elsewhere. Although a good part of the 
Yugoslav market consists of small trading, the same applies to 
several of the adjacent countries, so that this area as a whole is 
one which cannot be ignored. We cannot now afford to regard 
any trade area as beneath our dignity and remain a great com- 
mercial Power. The Germans have gained a footing in these 
markets by means of determination and hard work, and thereby 
deserve admiration and respect. We, on the other hand, have 
despised such paltry forms of commerce, and unless we radically 
change our outlook in this direction we have little hope of rebuild- 
ing our foreign trade. The foreigner knows that we have the 
capacity to turn our hands to commerce great and small in every 
land, but he also knows that we suffer from such an overwhelming 
conceit of our past commercial leadership that we still wish not 
only to pick and choose our markets, but actually to decide what 
class of goods each market should have. 

In the Argentine I have known of cases where British firms 
have positively refused to supply a particular pattern of article 
specially suited to local requirements on the ground that this 
pattern was not being manufactured at the time and was not so 
good as tha which they were offering. Indeed, many have been 
the occasions when agents in Buenos Aires have written and 
cabled in vain for the special kind of goods for which the local 
market was clamouring. As the Argentine is one of our best 
foreign markets, it was deplorable that such a state of affairs 
should have been allowed to prevail, as well as unfortunate that 
our commercial representation was far from what was to be 
desired. The commercial traveller sent to the Argentine had 
in many cases no knowledge of Spanish, and usually made no 
attempt to associate with the people of the country, confining 
his attention to the British community in whatever centre he 
happened to be working. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
British community in Buenos Aires, chiefly composed of com- 
mercial representatives of a permanent or semi-permanent nature, 
know practically nothing of the people of the country among 
whom they live. These British residents, who live in a kind of 
water-tight compartment in the suburbs of Hurlingham and 
Belgrano, have practically no intercourse with the Argentines, 
whom they despise and refer to as ‘ Dagos,’ although in many 
cases and in some ways the Argentine has just as much reason 
to adopt such an attitude. I was once told by a member of this 
community that ‘it was not the thing’ to associate with the 


* This refers specially to the years 1920-21. 
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Argentines, and that any British resident marrying an Argentine 
was ostracised by his fellow-countrymen. It is unnecessary to 
comment on this state of affairs, but one may well ask whether 
such conditions are likely to promote the one purpose for which 
these men were sent to the Argentine—to promote British trade 
and commerce, I think it says a very great deal for the Argentines 
that their friendly feelings towards this country are what they 
are to-day ; for, although the visit of the Prince of Wales must 
have had a neutralising effect, it could not change a permanent 
situation of long standing. This brings me to the all-important 
question of foreign commercial representation. In the traveller 
who represents British firms abroad the local prospective buyer 
often sees an efficient salesman of the ‘ bacon and eggs’ variety, 
who has little or no experience of the ways of dealing with 
foreigners and has to do business through an interpreter. Seldom 
does the foreign merchant find a man who can adapt himself to 
the manners and customs of the country, so as fully to appreciate 
that country’s wants; and on still rarer occasions does he see a 
British traveller ready to come to terms of personal friendship, 
although this is quite usual among travellers of other nations. 
The language question is no doubt a national failing, partly due 
to our insularity and partly to the increasing use of the English 
language abroad; but in the profession responsible for the 
representation of our foreign trade it is essential that this failing 
should be eliminated. It is not the fault of the travellers them- 
selves, but of the whole system under which they are employed. 
British commercial travellers throughout the world are an 


“exceedingly fine body of men, who have often been chosen on 


account of their selling capacity at home, but have seldom been 
encouraged to develop the qualities necessary for building up 
foreign trade under changed trading conditions. In view of 
recent developments the responsibility of these British trade 
envoys has been greatly increased; and, if we are going to 
undertake with determination the task of developing our export 
trade, we must see to it that our foreign travellers not only 
possess all the necessary qualifications of character, adaptability 
and education, but that they are fully equipped with a special 
technical training which is better than that of any other nation. 
Their numbers should also be greatly increased, and their whole 
status raised to that’of a most honourable profession bound 
together by ties of loyalty and co-operation. 

In dealing with the last two points of foreign criticism the 
plainest speaking is essential, even at the risk of unpopularity. 
Foreign business men who come to England bitterly complain that 
it is almost impossible to find the heads of the British firms with 
whom they want to do business. They say that it is almost 
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hopeless to look for them in their offices, as that is the last place 
in which they are likely to find them. The fact that British trade 
fails to capture foreign markets is no mystery to the visitor from 
abroad, who says that the leaders are merely ‘ playing at work,’ 
while those of other nations are really working. Under normal 
conditions the senior members of business firms in England are 
rarely to be found in their offices before 11 a.m. or after 4 p.m., 
and during this brief working day there is an interval of, say, 
one and a half to two hours for lunch. Then there is the long 
week-end, not to mention the Derby, Ascot, and all the other 
weeks when practically no work is done. At holiday times, such 
as Christmas and Easter, the subordinate staffs have a long 
week-end, but the chiefs extend this into a long week or ten days. 
Then at the annual holiday season, when the subordinate has a 
fortnight’s holiday, the men on whom the responsibility rests 
absent themselves for an indefinite period. Is it to be wondered 
at that foreign firms, wishing to make contracts, go where they 
can find people with whom to do business ? Important decisions 
cannot be taken without the principals, and in England the 
principals are very often not there to take them. In America, 
France, Germany, or any other commercial country, the chiefs 
of firms confine their holidays to reasonable limits, while in 
England they throw away valuable opportunities in their enthu- 
siasm for almost everything except work. In most countries 
business is in full swing by 9 a.m. at the latest, whereas in London, 
if you ring up an office at 10 a.m. and ask for a responsible member 
of the firm, you are told that there is nobody there. While 
complaints on these lines are perhaps a little exaggerated by 
irritated business men from the Continent who have wasted a 
good deal of their valuable time, there is unfortunately much 
solid truth in what theysay. London is by far the worst offender ; 
and what can be said of the Londoner’s dislike for work does not 
apply in the same way to the business houses of Manchester, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, or Glasgow. The fact, however, should 
be realised that we as a nation have got into the habit of regarding 
work as a secondary matter, and this applies to all classes of the 
community. What has mattered most has been sport and amuse- 
ment, work being merely a means to this end. Football, cricket, 
tennis, golf, etc., have long been the matters uppermost in the 
English * mind, and the interest taken by all classes in cricket 
matches played thousands of miles across the ocean is out of 
all proportion to that taken in matters of vital importance to 
the nation at home. Here the foreigner is undoubtedly right, 
and there is urgent need for the most far-reaching change in our 
whole attitude to this question if we are to regain our position 


3 On the whole, this does not apply to Scotland. 
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in the world markets. Not many months ago my attention was 
drawn to a street poster of one of our great newspapers, containing 
in the largest type the words ‘ Four Pages of Sport.’ This speaks 
for itself, and was the subject of much comment by foreigners in 
London at the time. Now that we are, and will for some time 
continue to be, faced with grave national and international 
difficulties calling for determined and sustained effort, it would 
surely be more appropriate to devote spare time to voluntary 
service rather than to ‘ knocking balls about,’ or watching this 
process being carried out by others. Let there be no mistake 
about it that the present crisis will not be solved by men alone, 
but by men under the pressure of events, and there is no saying 
what these events may be. In view of this, it may well be asked 
whether we, as a nation, yet fully realise the gravity of the times 
in which we live. 

In this article I have endeavoured to show how essential is 
the strength of Britain to the nations of Europe and the world 
in general. At the League of Nations honest, disinterested, and 
well-balanced influence is badly needed at a time when even 
great Powers are inclined to use Geneva as a means of furthering 
their own selfish designs. With Europe in its present state of 
instability and political tension, the greatest safeguard for peace 
is Britain with a strong foreign policy, able to back up her influence 
for good with the peaceful power of the British Navy. I have 
witnessed many visits of the British Fleet to foreign ports, and 
on every recent occasion the value attached to our ships of war 
has been their power to safeguard peace; and, if there is one 
fundamental reason why foreign nations see the need of a strong 
and prosperous Britain, it is for the purpose of holding in check 
the selfish ambitions of any Power that proves to be an obstacle 
to the reconstruction of Europe. Hence, these nations consider 
it to be of the utmost importance that Great Britain should 
maintain her contact with European affairs rather than adopt a 
policy of detachment with a British Commonwealth orientation, 
and they are anxiously awaiting our decision. In view of the 
uncertain outcome of the Disarmament Conference, with its 
important bearing on the question of the peace treaties and the 
status quo, as well as that of Reparations and debts, the only 
possible indication of our present intentions must be wrapped up 
in the phrase ‘ Ca dépend.’. 

E. W. Potson NEWMAN. 
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THE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 


THE first session of the Indian Round Table Conference, which 
ended last January, presented no very formidable puzzles to the 
intelligent observer in this country. The outlines of the Indian 
problem had been vividly drawn ‘for him in the first volume of the 
Simon Report, and the proceedings of the Conference itself were 
not too obscure or too drowned in discussion of details to be 
understandable. ‘ The emergence of the grand and inspiring ideal 
of a Federation of All-India, which was accepted by every section 
of opinion, both British and Indian, represented at the Conference, 
and the absence of other major attractions from the political stage 
in London, focussed and held attention on the Conference in a 
quite extraordinary manner. \ Even the problem of the future 
of the minority communities seemed fairly simple then, because 
it appeared to be mainly a question of the future relations between 
the Hindu and the Moslem communities, with even the Sikh 
problem occupying a somewhat minor position. 

But the second session, which ended on December 1, was 
conducted in very different circumstances. In the first place, 
the Conference was all but crowded right off the stage by events 
of vast importance and thrilling interest, both at home and abroad, 
amongst them being the major diversion of one of the most 
important and extraordinary General Elections in our history. 
Further, the work on which the Conference was engaged had 
hardly any of the dramatic quality of the first Conference. 
Voyages of exploration and pioneering were replaced by the more 
humdrum if not less vital tasks of road-making and house- 
building, with all the infinitely dull details associated with such 
occupations. Reports in the Press of the day-to-day discussions 
in the Federal Structure Committee over the size and shape of the 
different parts of the constitutional and administrative machinery 
for the new Federal Government of India could not mean much 
to, or arouse any great interest among, those not actually con- 
cerned in the process of constitution-making. Until towards the 
end of the Conference there were no speeches of general interest 
and importance, like those of Lord Reading, Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, Sir Muhammad Shafi, the Maharaja of Bikanir, and others, 
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at the\first Conference, if we except from this statement one or 
two speeches by Mr. Gandhi, which, however, were more concerned 
with the point of view of himself and of the Congress Party than 
with the work actually before the Conference. 

‘A large part of the recent session was taken up with the work 
of a sub-committee of the Federal Structure Committee, which 
was set up to attempt to come to some agreement on the very 
thorny subject of the financial arrangements in the future 
federated India. Besides the Federal Structure Committee, the 
only other committee of the Conference which had occasion to 
meet during this second session was the Minorities Committee, 
and this met only once or twice to announce that no general 
agreement had been reached on the matters at issue between the 
majority and the minority communities. Throughout all this 
time the newspapers were full of constantly changing rumours as 
to the action which Mr. Gandhi, or the Moslems, or the Sikhs, 
or the depressed classes, or one or other of the many interests 
and communities represented meant to take if this, that, or 
the other conditions were, or were not, fulfilled. It was quite 
obvious that an immense amount of activity was going on behind 
the scenes, outside the Conference, but it was absolutely impos- 
. sible for even the shrewdest outsider to know what really was 
happening, or to what end things were moving. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the general impression left by the Prime 
Minister’s statement of December 1, which wound up the Con- 
ference, is one of bewilderment, 

As far as the main issues of the Conference are concerned, the 
statement seems to leave things much as they were left by the 
Prime Minister’s previous statement of January 19, with which 
he closed the first, session of the Conference. It is true that 
certain most important and, it is to be hoped, fruitful arrange- 
ments have been made for carrying on the exploratory work 
of the Conference continuously, and for ensuring unremitting 
contact between the Conference and the British Government 
between now and the time when the Conference shall meet again. 
But, superficially, it does look as though the really vital questions 
connected with the future status and place of India in the British 
Commonwealth and the extent of autonomy which she is to 
receive have merely been shelved for a further Conference. In 
order to show that this superficial impression is far removed from 
the truth it will be necessary to go into the doings of the Con- 
ference in some detail. 

Let us begin by reminding ourselves exactly what it was that 
the second session of the Conference was summoned to do. The 
object, and certainly the hope, with which it assembled was to 
take the sketch of a Federal Government for All-India, as outlined 
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at the first session, and to discuss, and to get as complete an 
agreement as possible on, the details which had to be filled in 
before the various parties at the Conference could know what the 
future Federal Constitution to which they were committing them- 
selves would be like. These details related to the size and com- 
position of the various legislative bodies ; the allotment of seats 
in the Federal Legislature between British India and the Indian 
States; the distribution of financial resources between the 
Federation and its units; the Ministry and its relations with the 
Legislature ; the distribution of legislative powers between the 
Federal and Provincial Legislatures; and the authority by 
which the Constitution should be interpreted in case of dispute. 
Also, it was realised that the vastly important details of the 
safeguards, as outlined by Lord Reading, in the matters of 
defence, finance, foreign relations, and commercial discrimination 
would have to be further examined and more explicitly defined. 
Lastly, it was hoped that an agreement might be reached on the 
subject of the future relations between the majority and the 
minority communities and the safeguards demanded by one side 
or the other in the new Constitution. 

Those who followed the proceedings of the first session of the 
Conference will remember that it resolved itself into nine sub- 
committees, which, collectively, covered the whole immense field 
of government in India and the relations between India and 
Britain. These sub-committees were : 


(1) Federal Structure. 

(2) Provincial Constitution. 

(3) Minorities. 

(4) Burma. 

(5) North-West Frontier Province. 
(6) Franchise. 

(7) Defence. 

(8) Services. 

(9) Sind. 


The Federal Structure Sub-committee was set up to explore 
the problem of the machinery of the All-India Federal Govern- 
ment, whilst the Provincial Constitution Sub-committee was to 
perform the same office for the Provincial Government. - The 
purposes of the other committees are clear enough from their 
titles, and, as is well known, with the exception of Burma (which 
is now the subject of a Round Table Conference all to itself), the 
minorities question, and the Federal Structure, all the questions 
comprised in the work of the other committees were disposed of 
as far as they could be by the Round Table Conference. Thus, 
the present session of the Conference had to concern itself only 
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with the work of the Federal Structure Sub-committee and the 
Minorities Sub-committee. 

' As we have seen, all the basic and really difficult problems 
arising out of the adjustment of the relations between the Indian 
States and British India and the proposed new Federation on the 
one side, and between the Federation itself and Great Britain on 
the other side, had still to be settled, and it cannot be denied that 
their settlement was not likely to be rendered more easy by the 
inclusion in the delegates of Mr. Gandhi as representative of the 
Congress point of view, and of one or two other delegates, who, 
whilst not officially representatives of Congress, nevertheless were 
closely identified with it and adhered to the greater part of its 
policy. From the beginning, the minorities question overshadowed 
all the work of the Conference and severely restricted the freedom 
of the members of the Federal Structure Sub-committee in 
dealing with such important parts of the machinery of govern- 
ment as the composition of the Federal Legislature, and the 
relations between this and the Federal Executive. More than this, 
it became apparent fairly early in the proceedings that the 
Moslems, the depressed classes, and a section of the Indian 
Christians were not prepared to discuss the basic problem of 
transitional limitations on the autonomy of the proposed Federal 
Government in the four important branches of government 
mentioned above—namely, defence, finance, foreign relations, 
and commercial discrimination—until the question of minority 
safeguards had been got out of the way. 

It was precisely for the purpose of discussing the future 
relations between the British Government and the All-India 
Federation that Mr. Gandhi had come to England, and it was in 
these that most of the delegates representing the various Hindu 
sections of politics were most keenly interested. The dangers 
of an absolute deadlock were therefore not inconsiderable. How- 
ever, negotiations between Mr. Gandhi and certain leading repre- 
sentatives of the various minorities were at once undertaken, 
and for a time it was hoped that these might lead to a settlement. 
Therefore, in the meantime, the Federal Structure Committee 
dealt with such matters as the election of members of the Federal 
Legislature, the relations between its two Chambers, the creation 
of a Supreme Court, and certain other more or less technical 
details into which communal interests and claims did not enter. 
Also, during this time, one very important piece of work was 
accomplished by a sub-committee of the Federal Structure 
Committee. This sub-committee, which met under the chairman- 
ship of Lord Peel, went into the distribution of financial resources 
between the Federation and its different units, and submitted a 
Report which ultimately received the assent of the Federal Struc- 
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ture Sub-committee. It is true that this Federal Finance Report 
dealt with general ideas and principles and not with details, and 
that the work of planning the Federal Budget, and distributing 
the burden of raising the revenue required equitably between the 
different units of the Federation, has still to be done. Neverthe- 
less, the sub-committee achieved a large measure of agreement on 
certain general principles, and, by its suggestion of a further 
examination of the whole question by expert committees (a 
suggestion which was accepted after some modifications by the 
Federal Structure Sub-committee), it does seem to have pointed 
the way to a solution of the very formidable problems raised by 
the financial arrangements of the proposed Federation. 

The sub-committee further provided an opportunity for 
certain of the Indian States to ventilate their grievances in regard 
to the contributions which some of them are required to make to 
the Government of India, and there is no doubt that the frank 
and open exchange of views between representatives of British 
India and representatives of the Indian States was beneficial to 
both sides and will prove helpful in the future. There was no 
part, in fact, of the Federal Finance Sub-committee’s work which 
did not bristle with possibilities of misunderstanding of a grave 
kind, and that it should have been able to achieve a unanimous 
Report—largely inconclusive though it may be—was no mean 
achievement. 

But, while these proceedings of the Federal Structure Com- 
mittee were going on, it had become quite clear that no settlement 
of the minorities problem could be hoped for by agreement 
between the members of the different communities represented. 
Nothing could be more foolish than to attempt to apportion 
blame for the breakdown of these negotiations, because they were 
dealing with fundamental things in which the delegates concerned 
felt that matters of principle were involved. The representatives 
of the minorities, with the exception of Dr. Datta—one of the 
Indian Christian representatives—were quite immovable on the 
subject of separate electorates for their communities. They 
wanted their representatives in the Legislatures to be elected by 
constituencies organised on a communal basis—that is, Moslem 
members to be elected entirely by Moslems, depressed classes 
representatives to be elected entirely by depressed class voters, 
andsoon. Mr. Gandhi was prepared to admit separate electorates 
for Moslems and Sikhs in existing conditions, but resolutely 
opposed them for all other communities. Some of the other 
Hindu representatives at the Conference, however, were not 
disposed to accept separate electorates for anybody. But the 
most formidable difficulty of all centred in the arrangements to 
be made for the two provinces of Bengal and the Punjab, in which 
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the Moslems are in a majority. There, the Moslems demand that 
they shall be given an absolute majority of the seats in the two 
Provincial Legislative Councils. In both the Punjab and Bengal, 
then, they demand that 51 per cent. of the total numbers of 
members shall be Moslems elected by Moslem constituencies. 
This particular demand aroused unrelenting opposition from the 
majority of the Hindus, and, in the Punjab, the difficulty of the 
problem is greatly accentuated by the position of the Sikhs. The 
Sikhs number 11 per cent. of the population of the Punjab, but 
they claim 30 per cent. of the representation in the Provincial 
Legislative Council, where they at present occupy about 18. per 
cent. of the seats. They will fight for this representation with all 
the traditional stubbornness of their race, and, in any case, they 
will never willingly agree to a statutory Moslem majority in their 
Provincial Council. The Hindu-Moslem-Sikh triangle thus pre- 
sented sufficient complications for.those who wanted to solve the 
communal problem, but additional complications were introduced 
by the claims of other minorities, particularly the depressed 
classes and the Europeans, for separate representation and 
certain other safeguards. We have seen that Mr. Gandhi declined 
to admit these other claims, and especially he set his face abso- 
lutely against the recognition of the depressed classes as a separate 
minority entitled to separate electorates. Thus, the negotiations 
between him and the various minority representatives ended 
ineffectively, and, ultimately, the representatives of all the 
minorities, except the Sikhs, combined and drew up a memo- 
randum of their own which they presented to the Prime Minister, 
to be included in the proceedings of the Conference. This 
memorandum demanded statutory safeguards for the protection 
of the religion, personal law, and culture of the minority com- 
munities, and for a fair share in the government of the country 
and in the Government services. An annex to the Report 
showed the demands of the different minorities for certain 
proportions of the seats in the various legislative bodies to be set 
up, and especially asked that the depressed classes should have 
separate electorates and reserved seats for at least twenty years, 
and until direct adult suffrage for the community was established. 
Other sections set forth the special claims of the Moslems, depressed 
classes, Anglo-Indians, and Europeans. The special claims of the 
latter were for rights and privileges equal to those enjoyed by 
Indian-born subjects in all industrial and commercial activities, 
and for the maintenance of existing rights in regard to procedure 
at criminal trials: The various claims set forth in this document 
are very definite and positive, and if it had been possible to secure 
the adhesion of the Sikhs it would have cleared the ground to the 
extent of making one comprehensive, harmonised demand out of 
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what had hitherto been a number of separate and, to a large 
extent, conflicting demands. The Hindus would then have been 
able to look at the position of the minorities as a whole, and have 
bargained, had they so desired, with a small and workmanlike 
committee of minority representatives. However, the abstention 
of the Sikhs from these subsequent deliberations of the minority 
communities has left the very thorny Punjab problem very much 
where it was before. 

The failure to arrive at a settlement of the communal question 
was in itself a very serious setback to the work of the Conference, 
which was still further upset by the General Election and the 
change of Government. Many of the British members of the 
Federal Structure Committee were away from its work for about 
three weeks whilst they were fighting their elections, and, as Lord 
Reading was fully occupied with the very heavy responsibilities 
of the Foreign Office until after the election, Lord Sankey was 
left with Lords Peel, Lothian, and Snell to represent the three 
British parties. Naturally enough, the air was thick with rumours 
as to the effect which the change of Government would have on 
the Conference, and the fact that the rumours were different 
every day and that they invariably contradicted each other did 
nothing to detract from their depressing effect. Nevertheless, 
Lord Sankey and his British and Indian colleagues persevered 
gallantly with their work, discussing innumerable tedious details 
until the election should be over, and until the Prime Minister 
and other Cabinet Ministers should be able once more to turn 
their attention to the affairs of India. At cannot be denied that 
by the beginning of November the affairs of the Conference had 
reached a critical stage. Its wheels had been moving more and 
more slowly. The somewhat formal and less important parts of 
the projected new Indian Constitution and of the work of the 
Conference had been ground slowly but exceeding small, and now 
the machinery wanted grist of a more satisfactory and important 
kind. In a word, practically the whole of the Hindu delegation 
of the Conference wanted to go on to the big subject of the powers 
to be given to the Federal Government and the future relations 
between Federal India and Great Britain. But here the difficulty 
already referred to cropped up, for the Moslems and the depressed 
classes made it known that they were not prepared to discuss 
these vital questions until they knew where they stood with 
regard to their claims for safeguards for their own communities 
in the new Constitution. On the other hand, it was quite certain 
that if these subjects were not discussed the Hindus would regard 
it as a breach of the agreement on which they had been brought 
to the Conference, and, consequently, they would regard the 
Conference as a complete failure, with the results of which they 
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would have nothing to do. Further, opinion among the Indian 
Princes in regard to the immediate steps to be taken to achieve 
Federation had become divided, and an influential group, including 
the rulers of Patiala, Dholpur, and Indore, had drawn up and 
circulated a scheme which insisted on the attainment of a certain 
measure of organisation and unity among the Indian States them- 
selves before these proceeded to federate with British India. The 
representatives or rulers of certain other States also differed in 
some important particulars from the Maharaja of Bikanir and 
the Nawab of Bhopal, who represented, so to speak, the official 
view of the Chamber of Princes in India and adhered to the 
principles set forth in their speeches at the first session of the 
Conference. 

Thus, from various causes, a measure of doubt and uncer- 
tainty was imported into the atmosphere of the Conference, 
some of whose members accordingly became more susceptible to 
rumours than they would otherwise have been. Unfortunately, 
certain English newspapers did not hesitate to give circulation to 
rumours of a kind calculated to excite the most lively apprehen- 
sion, particularly in the minds of the delegates belonging to the 
various sections of Hindu political opinion. The most upsetting 
of these rumours, which was repeated in slightly different forms 
several times, was to the effect that the National Government in 
England had been coerced by the reactionary elements in Parlia- 
ment into a decision to close down the Conference as early as 
possible, and ultimately to offer to India nothing more than 
provincial autonomy with no responsibility at the Centre. The 
effect of this rumour on many of the delegates, conscious as they 
were of the formality of much of the work on which they had 
hitherto been engaged, and oppressed by the failure to solve the 
communal problem, and by other discouraging features—notably 
the differences of opinion which had come about in the ranks of 
the Indian Princes—was serious. It was very largely believed, 
and, in fact, it induced some of the leading delegates to the 
Conference, including men like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr. 
Sastri, and Mr. Jayakar, to issue a letter to the Press in which they 
stated that if this were the intention of His Majesty’s Government 
they would have nothing whatever to do with working any 
Constitution which might be set up. The matter was brought up 
inside the Conference, and the representatives of the English 
Labour Party joined the signatories to the letter in asking for a 
clear statement of the Government’s intentions with regard to 
the future of the Congress and the future Government of India. 
The sequence of events and the attitude taken up at the Conference 
by Lord Sankey, Lord Reading, and Sir Samuel Hoare himself, 
in the end dispelled these suspicions, and the Conference proceeded 
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to discuss the vital matters aforesaid, but, unfortunately, without 
the participation of the Moslems and the depressed classes, 
Nevertheless, the discussion had the effect of very largely dispel- 
ling the gloom which had previously hung over the Conference, 
and it was with what might fairly be called hopeful expectancy 
that the majority of the delegates awaited the Prime Minister’s 
statement. The speeches at the plenary session of the Conference 
showed clearly the developments in the grouping of opinion, 
which have been noticed above. Thus the hesitancy of certain 
of the States to take at once the full step to Federation was 
expressed, notably in the speech by His Highness the Maharajah 
of Indore ; the Hindu delegates all round the table showed that 
they would look at nothing but a simultaneous advance both in 
the Provinces and at the Centre, whilst most of the Moslem 
spokesmen reaffirmed their known desire for immediate provincial 
autonomy, leaving the changes at the Centre to follow as conditions 
became suitable. 

The Prime Minister was therefore in a position of no small 
difficulty in trying to reconcile these various points of view, and 
also, of course, in having to harmonise divergent opinions in his 
own Cabinet. If all these considerations are borne in mind, it 
must be admitted that the statement with which Mr. MacDonald 
closed this session of the Conference on December 1 is a masterly 
document. In its opening paragraphs it reaffirms, without 
hesitation or limitations, the promise contained in his earlier 
statement of January 19, 1931. Speaking as head of the National 
Government, he repeated that the view of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was that responsibility for the government of India should 
be placed upon Legislatures Central and Provincial, with certain 
provisions which may be necessary to guarantee during the 
period of transition the observance of certain obligations and also 
to guarantee the political liberties and rights of the minorities. As 
regards the Central Government, it was again stated that, subject 
to defined conditions, the present Government repeats the pledge 
of the late Government that they would recognise the principle of 
the responsibility of the Executive to the Legislature if both were 
constituted on an All-India Federal basis. The statement then 
quite frankly revealed the difficulties in which His Majesty's 
Government had been placed by the failure to arrive at a settle- 
ment of the communal question, and also by the position of the 
Indian States. Mr. MacDonald, however, explained that he 
mentioned these difficulties so that they should be recognised as 
important factors in the situation, and not as insuperable barriers 
to further progress. Of particular weight and importance are the 
words in which he refers to the possibility that the leaders of the 
different communities might not be able to reach agreement 
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among themselves on the matters in dispute. In such an event 
His Majesty's Government would be compelled to apply a 
provisional scheme, for, as the Prime Minister informed his 
hearers, even such a formidable difficulty as this would not be 
allowed to block progress. But the consequence would be that 
the settlement of the disputed points, and decision as to the 
constitutional safeguards necessary for the various communities, 
would have to be left entirely to His Majesty’s Government. 
Clearly such a solution is in every way inferior to a settlement by 
consent, and Mr. MacDonald in stressing this aspect made it the 
basis of an appeal for further endeavours by the community 
leaders to come to a mutual agreement. 

Turning next to the future of ‘the Round Table Conference 
and to the work which it had been doing, the Prime Minister said 
that since the Conference had indicated their desire that no change 
should be made in the Constitution of India until this could be 
done by one comprehensive statute covering the whole field, His 
Majesty’s Government would not here and now come to any 
irrevocable decision on the subject of immediate advance by way 
of provincial autonomy with advance at the Centre later on. 
He further proposed to carry forward the whole work of the 
Conference on these present lines by nominating a working 
committee of the Conference to remain in being in India, and, 
through the Viceroy, to keep in effective touch with the Govern- 
ment of this country. Also a franchise committee would be set 
up to investigate and advise on the revision of the franchise of 
constituencies. Further, the two financial committees referred 
to above would also be formed and set to work as soon as possible. 
The announcement of the coming formation of these working 
bodies, and of the intention to set them to their tasks at the 
earliest possible moment, is of particular value, for it not only 
provides a guarantee of good faith, but also ensures that the work 
of the Conference shall not, so to speak, grow cold. Last January 
the Conference dispersed in a glow of enthusiasm which was 
allowed very largely to die down during the delay of several 
months in which nothing very tangible was done. This time, 
however, the public, both here and in India, will be able to watch 
the continuous progress of work vital to the building up of the 
new Federal Constitution. 

It is certain that the vast majority of the Indian representa- 
tives at the Conference warmly welcomed the statement, and even 
Mr. Gandhi did not condemn it outright. It would, however, be 
unwise to speculate on the Mahatma’s future course of action, 
for it will be decided by events in India. The state of affairs in 
Bengal and in the United Provinces, which forces the Government 
of India into necessary measures of a somewhat extreme kind to 
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guarantee law and order, will not provide a particularly favourable 
atmosphere for co-operation by the Congress. But co-operation 
by all other organised sections of Indian political opinion is 
reasonably assured. If Mr. Gandhi is wise he will not only do 
his utmost to discourage the troubles in Bengal and the United 
Provinces, but also he will abstain from civil disobedience, for, 
in the present condition of Hindu-Moslem relations, widespread 
unrest is bound to be followed by very grave communal disorders, 
The bearing of these on the future of the Round Table Conference 
and all that it stands for need not be emphasised. 

, To sum up, the Prime Minister’s statement keeps the Con- 
ference not only in being but in active work. It retains the grand 
ideal of an All-India Federation and maintains the conditions in 
which its achievements can be striven for by Indian Princes, 
British India, and Great Britain alike, and, inside British India, 
by the leaders of both majority and minority communities. This 
achievement will not be a thing of to-day or of to-morrow, and 
it may be that by general consent a beginning will be made 
through the adopting and working of provincial autonomy. But 
however that may be, the Prime Minister’s statement is a vindi- 
cation of the good faith and an earnest of the goodwill of this 
country. The rest is in the hands of the people of India 


themselves. 


J. CoaTMAN. 





DISARMAMENT 


I, THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 


LitTLE public attention was paid in England during the latter 
part of 1931 to the subject of armaments and the forthcoming 
World Conference. Quiet preparatory work was done behind the 
scenes, but little of this received either public or parliamentary 
attention. Two defects of modern democratic government are 
that public opinion can only concentrate on a very few subjects 
at a time ; and without the drive of public opinion and agitation 
the political Government of the day, meaning the Cabinet and 
the House of Commons, is apt to let even the large problems 
drift. Fortunately the other Government can be relied on to 
function. I refer to the able civil servants who man the depart- 
ments. These continue steadily with a task once they have been 
put to it, and especially when they know that decisions will have 
to be taken by their political masters in the future. But then, 
unless the politicians have hac their minds prepared, there are 
further delays. And to induce the politicians to prepare their 
minds it is usually necessary for a public demand to be forth- 
coming. 

Apply the above conditions to the particular case of the forth- 
coming World Disarmament Conference. As I write these words 
it is still expected to meet in February, as the outcome of over 
‘six years of steady work by the international civil servants of 
the League of Nations, aided by the officials of the diplomatic 
services and the experts of the fighting forces of the States 
members of the League. This preliminary work, done on the 
Preparatory Commission and its various committees, was wound 
up by a supreme effort of the politicians in 1930. There are 
rumours of postponing the World Conference till May ; for which 
there are many favourable arguments. But, assuming that this 
momentous Conference begins in February, it is, to say the least, 
regrettable that little has been done to prepare the public mind, 
or to mobilise public opinion, especially in Great Britain. For we 
are as much concerned as any other nation. Indeed, as the 
principal trading Power, it can be argued that we are more con- 
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cerned than any other nation. Peace, and the conditions of 
peace, with the absence of uncertainty and apprehension that go 
with these conditions, are more necessary than ever for inter- 
national commerce. The actual drive to-day comes from the 
United States of America and Germany. 

True, there is a continuous campaign of propaganda for the 
League generally, and disarmament in particular, by the branches 
of the various League of Nations societies and unions in this and 
other countries. (In the United States of America various peace 
societies, religious organisations, business men’s ‘ brotherhoods,’ 
the Rotarians, women’s organisations, and many other similar 
bodies, have paralleled this European activity, not particularly in 
support of the League of Nations, but for disarmament. And in 
the United States of America this movement is the most powerful 
in the world. The German drive is strong because of a feeling of 
national inferiority, bound up with the war guilt question, caused 
by the slow progress made in world disarmament compared with 
the swift and compulsory disarmament of Germany and her 
former allies after the war. And the Germans are beginning to 
claim the right to re-arm in the absence of positive results in 
other countries. But efforts of this kind in most of the countries 
concerned have been made for over a decade. There have been 
many conferences concerned with armaments, or means of pre- 
venting war, the Preparatory Commission itself being the inost 
important. 

Yet the melancholy fact remains that during the year 1931 
the six strongest nations, strongest in the military sense, spent 
more than {467,000,000 between them on the mechanism of war. 
The work of the last ten years has been preparatory to the forth- 
coming Conference. Yet the public mind appears lethargic. Ii 
is as if a great stage drama had been rehearsed for a long period, 
with adequate advertisement, but the public lacked interest in 
the opening night and even in the run of the piece itself. With 
public opinion, national and international, still unmobilised, with 
the days running on, and with the momentous meeting at Geneva 
approaching, there is a disquieting lack of public pressure on 
Governments and Parliaments. That is not all. Public opinion 
can usually be mobilised for a great cause. But in this case the 
issues are not simple, and cannot be explained in a hurry. Educa- 
tional work is badly needed ; and it has hardly begun. 

If success is to be achieved at this forthcoming World Con- 
ference, some departure from the methods hitherto pursued will 
probably have to take place. Without a political complexion 
being given to the Conference it is likely to become embogged in 
a morass of statistical calculations on the size and power of 
artillery, the number of foot-soldiers and cavalrymen, the details 
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of tanks and aeroplanes, the size and gun-power of warships, and 
the amount of money to be spent on all national armaments in 
the future. Indeed, as much progress as can be made in this 
direction has been made. And a study of the elaborate tables of 
the Draft Convention of 1930 will strengthen this view. The 
arithmetical method carries us no further. For example, it is far 
easier to limit naval armaments by agreement than land and air 
forces. Navies depend so much on material, the actual ships 
and their armaments, that it should be comparatively easy in 
theory to reach agreement on the size and strength of fleets. 
There is not the complication due to the fact that it is easy to 
raise armies for land warfare in a comparatively short time, how- 
ever much nations are artificially disarmed, or that civil aviation 
as a means of transport has come to stay, and is rapidly extending. 
Where there are civilian pilots, mechanics, and commercial aero- 
planes, military air forces can be rapidly mobilised. It takes 
three years to build a battleship and actually longer to construct 
the heaviest of the artillery carried afloat—longer, indeed, than 
the hull and engines. 

There have been three Naval Conferences for the limitation 
of fleets ; and there are only five nations that really matter here. 
In 1921 the heavy ships-of-the-line were limited by international 
agreement ; in 1927 an unsuccessful attempt was made to limit 
other types of warships. In 1930 the London Naval Conference 
made a third great attempt, which resulted in complete disagree- 
ment between France and Italy and complete agreement between 
Britain and America. But the latter agreement was extremely 
expensive. Far from reducing naval armaments, it has meant 
an actual increase of the British Fleet ; while the American Navy 
has to be so strengthened, to bring it up to parity with our own, 
that the agreement will cost the American people $1,000,000,000. 
As the comparatively simple task of limiting the navies of a 
handful of Powers has been so costly, it is not difficult to sym- 
pathise with those who dread the outcome of a World Conference 
on all armaments, if it is merely to be an attempt at arithmetical 
limitation of weapons, soldiers and sailors, and aeroplanes. 

It is the fashion in certain quarters to blame the French for 
standing in the way of an all-round reduction of armaments. 
Yet the French have been perfectly logical throughout. If they 
can be assured of security, they agree to play their part in all- 
round reductions ; and security to the French means that other 
nations are prepared to stand by France in resisting an aggressor. 
It is also customary, in pleading for an accelerated pace in bring- 
ing about armaments reductions, to quote the obligations in the 
Treaty of Versailles and in the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
together with the memorandum to the German Government 
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signed on behalf of the Governments of the Allies, in which the 
undertaking was accepted to follow Germany's example in dis 
armament. But it is not so customary to remember that, 
simultaneously with the signature of the Versailles Treaty, a 
treaty of military guarantee for France was initialled on behalf 
of the United States and Britain. The Senate refused to ratify 
either the Treaty of Versailles or this treaty of military aid. The 
Treaty of Locarno has, to a certain extent, taken its place. Here 
England and Italy must defend France’s frontiers against German 
aggression, and also Germany’s frontiers against French aggres- 
sion. The elaborate series of treaties and alliances concluded 
between France and Poland, and France and the Little Entente, 
are part of the same search for security. France’s political and 
military alliance with Poland is a successor to the political and 
military alliance with pre-war Russia. France fears for her two 
land frontiers ; and it is an object of French policy, accepted by 
all political parties, to seek further reassurances. 

The old proposal for an international police force, which 
figured largely in the war-time conversations out of which grew 
the idea of the League of Nations itself; has been revived. The 
idea is apt to be treated with hostility in America, and derision 
in England. The French treat the suggestion very seriously. It 
is not at all unlikely that it will be put forward by France, or 
one of her friends, at the forthcoming Disarmament Conference. 
Except in a very small circle, it has hardly been discussed in 
England during recent times. 

What will certainly have to be discussed, and with great 
seriousness, if anything substantial is to result from the forth- 
coming Conference, is some machinery for mutual aid that will 
be more elaborate and will give more confidence than the existing 
sanctions in the Covenant. This will come up with regard to 
commerce protection at sea in case of a breach of the peace. 
Unless England is prepared to meet the American, French, and 
Italian points of view with regard to the safety of seaborne 
commerce, it is extremely unlikely that any progress will be made 
towards the further reduction and limitation of naval arma- 
ments; and then it will be extraordinarily difficult to reduce 
land and air armaments. And it is an unfortunate fact that 
public opinion in Britain, the country most concerned for 
strategical, hereditary and sentimental reasons, is almost totally 
unprepared for a reconsideration of this question in the light of 

modern conditions and developments. 
I have referred already to the difficulty of focussing even 
informed public opinion on anything but the most immediate 

1 M. Clemenceau’s promise on behalf of the Allies to the German observations 
on the Treaty terms, June 1919. 
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problems. I refer to political and allied problems. Thus the last 
five or six months of 1931 saw the public mind’ occupied with 
political and financial questions of great magnitude and urgency. 
And some of these were in unfamiliar guise. Such quéstions as 
the formation of new Governments and the realignment of old 
parties, the balance of budgets, the imposition of taxation, the 
gold standard, the balance of trade, the value’ of the pound 
sterling on foreign exchanges, protective tariffs and anti-dumping 
legislation—these were the front-page questions exercising the 
public mind, using the journalistic term. Other front-page news 
included India and the Sino-Japanese dispute over Manchuria. 
The latter, indeed, was a bad preparation of the atmosphere for 
the World Disarmament Conference. 

Anyone who has seen a Cabitiet agenda at any time during 
the last seven years will realis¢ that only the most immediate 
problems have any chance of recéiving attention. And problems 
only become immediate when Parliament, its members inter- 
preting public opinion, applies the necessary pressure. So far as 
the British public is concerned, the discussion of the problem of 
disarmament has not progressed beyond the stage of counting 
heads and guns and warship tofinage. Nor is this surprising 
when we turn again to the Draft Convention drawn up by the 
Preparatory Commission.* 

Let us first exatnine the proposals of this’ Preparatory Com- 
mission. They consist of a skeleton treaty, the flesh and blood 
in the shape of agreed figures to be made acceptable to sixty 
nations, including the United States of America, Abyssinia, 
Russia, and Uruguay. It is proposed to limit or, as the case may 
be, to reduce armaments under threé main heads—personnel, 
material, and expenditure. For the first there is to be limitation 
or reduction of effectives and their period of service. Some 
common basis must be found for Britain, America, and Germany, 
with their long-service professional armies, on the one hand, and 
France and Italy, with their conscript armies, on the other. 

One of the cures that we on this side of the English Channel 
sought to apply was the abolition of conscription. We met with 
the difficulty that democratic opinion in France clings to con- 
scription as a safeguard for liberty. French Socialists and 
Radicals distrust the idea of a professional long-service army, 
declaring it to be undemocratic and involving dangers of coups 
@’édt. 1 only mention these considerations to show some of the 
difficulties in the way of the arithmetical method. As regards 
land material, all attempts to limit heavy artillery, tanks and the 
like have been abandoned. The method sought is by a limitation 
of annual expenditure. This is probably the most feasible in all 
® League of Nations publication C.687, M288, 1930. 
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the circumstances. The material of naval armaments is to be 
limited by categories and annual expenditure. 

Those who followed the proceedings of the three Naval Con- 
ferences will know the extreme difficulty of agreement over naval 
material. Thus one of the causes of disagreement in the abortive 
Conference at Geneva in 1927 was whether light cruisers should 
carry 7-inch guns or 6-inch guns ; and at the 1930 Conference as 
to whether 6-inch-gun cruisers should be limited in size within 
the 10,000-ton category of warships. However, agreement was 
reached between the three leading naval Powers— Britain, Japan, 
and America—but with unfortunate results: for the taxpayers 
concerned, as mentioned above. So the skeleton may be clothed 
and appear as a well-nourished body. 

With regard to air armaments, it is proposed to limit the 
number and horse-power of aeroplanes and dirigibles. Here we 
meet grave difficulties owing to the increasing importance of 
civil aviation. In passing, I would draw attention to a proposal, 
that has been canvassed for some years now, to internationalise 
air transport, beginning with the continent of Europe. All 
passenger- and freight-carrying machines would be owned by a 
company somewhat on the model of International Sleeping Car 
Company. The building or ownership, nationally, of war aero- 
planes would be prohibited. If the French proposal for an inter- 
national police force for the safeguarding of the peace of the 
world is ever translated into fact a start might well be made 
with an international aerial police. This proposal is not so 
fantastic as might appear at first sight. The air arm is, the 
youngest of the military forces, and has not, therefore, a long 
tradition deeply interwoven with national sentiment behind it 
like that of the French Army or the British Navy. The pilots 
and mechanics could be recruited at an early age, trained together 
in an international college, and should develop a sound inter- 
national spirit. 

But to return to the proposals in the Draft Convention: the 
third method is that there should be a limit on the total annual 
expenditure on all land, sea, and air forces. There are a number 
of students of this subject who think that’ this third method 
alone has the best chance of general adoption. There is, of course, 
the difficulty of varying rates of pay and the standard of living of 
the fighting men in different countries ; but it is not insuperable, 
and, in any case, the principle has already been adopted. 

Supplementary proposals include the setting up.of machinery 
for the exchange of information. We have the beginnings of this 
in the detailed information supplied by the intending participants 
in the forthcoming Conference, already filed at Geneva. There is 
to be a prohibition on the use of poison gas in time of war. A 
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number of nations have already adhered to this Convention, 
subject to reciprocity.. And, finally, there is to. be a, Permanent 
Disarmament Commission, a kind of international inspectorate, 
in the event of a treaty being drawn up and ratified. 

The above, therefore, is the frame of the skeleton ; and it will 
be observed that the Disarmament. Convention did not in itself 
propose any reduction or limitation ; indeed, all the figures are 
left blank. If the will exists to reduce armaments, and if the 
nations are in earnest, the Convention could be used to bring 
about almost. complete disarmament. As Viscount Cecil, in his 
dispatch to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs on Decem- 
ber 10, 1930, remarks : 

Until the figures have been filled in it is impossible to estimate how 
complete will be the first general Disarmament Treaty. All that can be 
said now is that within the ambit of the present document almost any 
degree of reduction is possible. 


But will the desire be there ? 

If the World Disarmament Conference could be attended only 
by Finance Ministers and Treasury officials from the various 
countries, reinforced by the presidents of the Central Banks, its 
success would be assured. For the most important factor is the 
general financial situation. Even the United States and France, 
despite their great stocks of gold and their stable currencies, are 
faced with heavy budget deficits, and suffer from high taxation 
with the prospect of more. It is known also that American 
public opinion, especially in the powerful Middle Western States, 
desires that international debts, America being the greatest 
creditor, shall be used as a lever for bringing about drastic reduc- 
tions. But against these favourable factors—that is, favourable 
to armament reductions—are the old fears for security. And 
whole battalions of naval and military experts, all of them pro- 
fessional fighting men, will be in attendance. 

The French have steadily adhered to their demand that there 
shall be pooled security ; and they used this argument with effect 
at the Naval Conference of 1930. I will quote, only briefly, from 
the French memorandum setting forth the views of the French 
Government on naval limitations presented by the French 
Ambassador immediately prior to that Conference : 

Only in proportion to such assistance as they may be able to rely upon 
from without could the nations be in a position actually to reduce their 
armaments. Just as a general technical agreement upon armaments 
implies a previous political agreement, so does a complete naval agree- 
ment presuppose an understanding on the question of the freedom of the 
seas, defining the rights of belligerents and the rights of neutrals, and pro- 
viding ior the prospective co-operation of other fleets against that of an 


aggressor country.® 
% The Times, December 27, 1929. 
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Although directed especially to the question of naval armaments, 
this accurately describes the French point of view. And Italy, 
while apparently prepared to go even further than France in 
actual reductions, supports this point of view with reference to 
naval armaments. Thus the chief Italian delegate, Signor Grandi, 
made it very clear in the discussions that Italy insisted on some 
guarantee for her seaborne commerce if she dispensed with a pro- 
portion of her naval forces. The Italian Foreign Minister pointed 
out that Italy is dependent on seaborne supplies of coal, iron ore, 
and, to a certain extent, foodstuffs. And with a hostile Power 
holding the Straits of Gibraltar and the approaches to the Suez 
Canal, and declaring a distant blockade, she would be starved 
out. He had in view, apparently, the possibility of a war with 
France, the latter in alliance with Yugo-Slavia, and therefore 
Italy’s land frontier practically closed. 

These arguments find a ready response in the United States 
of America. The Americans uphold a hereditary doctrine of the 
Freedom of the Seas almost as sacred as the Monroe Doctrine. 
The only war fought between the Union and Britain was on this 
issue. The United States intervened in the great European War 
largely because of the interference by German submarines with 
American seaborne commerce. But, prior to the final rupture 
with Germany, there had been friction between the Government 
of the United States, then neutral, and the British Government 
over the exercise of our blockade against the Central Powers. At 
one time it was not an impossibility that the United States might 
intervene against the Allies. 

The second of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points for the 
cessation of hostilities reads as follows : 


Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas, outside territorial waters, 
alike in peace and in war, except as the seas may be closed in whole or in 
part by international action for the enforcement of international covenants. 


The British Government, supported by Paris, made a reservation 
just before the Armistice ; but for the sake of bringing about a 
cessation of the fighting President Wilson postponed the matter 
until the Peace Conference. He had no more success then. This 
was one of the reasons why the Senate rejected the Treaty. 

This doctrine of the Freedom of the Seas was the skeleton in 
the cupboard at the Naval Conferences of rg2r, 1927, and 1930. 
It will certainly lie in the cupboard when the World Conference 
assembles at Geneva. And, undoubtedly, it will be dragged out 
of the cupboard by France, probably assisted by other Powers ; 
because if the doctrine of the Freedom of the Seas is accepted, as 
following on the Pact of Paris for the Outlawry of War, there 
must be some international arrangement for safeguarding the 
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trade routes for the peaceable commerce of all nations in case of 
a breach of the peace. This means pooled security ; and if the 
principle of pooled security is accepted at sea, it will be a con- 
siderable advance towards a general security pact. In any case 
naval assistance would be the utmost that could be relied upon 
in the present state of world opinion, for the checking of an 
aggressor, from at least three of the most powerful nations— 
Japan, the United States, and Britain, 

How far may the United States be expected to contribute to 
such a pool ? 

The Briand-Kellogg Pact for the Outlawry of War resulted 
from a long campaign in the United States. American sentiment 
was capitalised by M. Briand in his famous offer to the American 
Government. There are at least three documents in existence in 
this connexion of great importance. They are resolutions sub- 
mitted, two of them to the Senate and one to Congress, by 
important American public men. The first I will cite is the 
resolution for the Outlawry of War by Senator Borah, then, as 
now, Chairman of the Foreign Relations Conimittee of the Senate. 
It falls into three parts, the first calling for the outlawry of war, 
and the second demanding an international code of peace. This 
second part of the resolution reads as follows : 


That a code of international law of peace based upon the outlawing of 
war and on the principle of equality and justice between all nations, 
amplified and expanded and adopted and brought down to date, should 
be created and adopted. 


The third part deals with the establishment of a World Court, 
and reads as follows : 


That, with war outlawed, a judicial substitute for war should be 
created (or, if existing in part, adapted and adjusted) in the form or nature 
of an international court, modelled on our Federal Supreme Court in its 
jurisdiction over controversies between our Sovereign States ;_ such court 
shall possess affirmative jurisdiction to hear and decide all purely inter- 
national controversies, as defined by the code or arising under treaties, 
and its judgments shall not be enforced by war under any name or in any 
form whatever, but shall have the same power for their enforcement as 
our Federal Supreme Court, namely, the respect of all enlightened nations 
for judgments resting upon open and fair investigations and impartial 
decisions, the agreement of the nations to abide and be bound. by such 
judgments, and the compelling power of enlightened public opinion. 


The second resolution was introduced by Senator Capper, and 
included the principle of the contracting Governments discourag- 
ing their nationals from supplying an aggressor nation, or indeed 
trading with it. Note that the aggressor nation is defined, in the 
now well-known manner, as one which begins hostilities without 
having submitted its difference to ‘ conciliation, arbitration, or 
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judicial settlement.’ The actual wording of this part of the 
resolution is : 

That it shall be the policy of the United States by Treaty . . . to 
declare that the nationals of the contracting Governments should not be 


protected by their Governments in giving aid and comfort to an aggressor 
nation. 


The third resolution was introduced by Congressman Burton, 
and declared for the prohibition of the export of arms, munitions, 
or implements of war to any country engaging in aggressive 
warfare. ’ 

If these resolutions still represent the policy of the United 
States, they point to a readiness to assist in an international 
blockade. But if the international blockade is recognised, the 
private blockade must go: vide the Wilsonian doctrine of the 
Freedom of the Seas. And if the private blockade is to go and 
the reduction of naval armaments to be part of the bargain, and 
if Britain is to give up this weapon, she has a right to demand 
assistance in keeping the trade routes clear of the raiding cruisers 
and submarines of an aggressor. 

The resolutions referred to were all prior to the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact. This was signed in Paris on August 22, 1928, and 
has been adhered to by sixty nations, including the United States 
of America and Russia, and the signatories agree that 


they condemn recourse to war for the solution of international contro- 
versies, and renounce it as an instrument of national policy in their 
relations with one another [Article 1] ; 


and 


that the settlement or solution of all disputes or conflicts of whatever 
nature or of whatever origin they may be which may arise among them, 
shall never be sought except by pacific means. 


It will be observed that there are no sanctions and no mention 
of a World Court. It is, indeed, unfortunate that, for domestic 
political reasons, the United States has not yet adhered to the 
existing World Court. I refer to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice set up in 1922 and used, to quote only two 
instances, in the Mosul Boundary dispute between Britain and 
Turkey and in the dispute over the Austro-German Customs 
Union. Several times the United States Government has 
appeared to be on the point of adhering ; but always, for some 
minor reason or another, this has been delayed. Yet if there is 
to be the obligation to pool armed forces for defence against an 
aggressor all the nations so agreeing must surely adhere to a 
World Court in order that an aggressor may be defined. It is 
at sea that the United States can be expected to be most helpful 
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in applying sanctions. But the maritime law of nations must 
be modernised. 

Now let us examine the British attitude towards the Freedom 
of the Seas. For I would repeat that, if agreement can be reached 
here, considerable progress will have been made towards that 
general political agreement for pooled security on which so much 
depends, especially with regard to French armaments. During 
three centuries this country has relied upon the weapon of 
blockade and capture at sea in warfare. It was effective in our 
great Continental wars, notably against Napoleon ; and in the 
last war against the Central Powers. The nation with command 
of the sea can exercise a close or distant blockade against an 
adversary and prevent supplies reaching him. The control of 
communications is the principal function of navies. Naval 
battles, as such, are of secondary importance. If the German 
High Sea Fleet had never put to sea at all in the Great War it 
would have made no difference ; because the Allied naval forces 
were cutting off German supplies, and only a defeat of the main 
British Fleet would have raised the blockade. In international 
law belligerents now have the right to visit and search merchant 


ships under neutral flags in order to see that they are not carrying 


contraband. If a blockade is declared, and made effective, all 
supplies, whether contraband or not, can be seized: In any case 
merchant vessels belonging to the adversary can be captured ; 
and all these belligerent rights can be exercised anywhere on the 
high seas outside the three-mile limit. 

The contraband list has been extended to meet modern condi- 
tions ; and whereas in the old days it practically consisted of 
actual weapons and military stores, under modern practice fats 
and cotton, because they can be used for the manufacture of 
explosives, are included as a matter of course, and food supplies 
have been deemed to be good prize because they might be going 
to the support of the adversaries’ armed forces. In the Great 
War almost the only article of commerce that was not declared 
contraband was ostrich feathers. In the early days, before the 
declaration of unlimited submarine warfare, a German submarine 
captured and destroyed a Spanish fruit schooner with a cargo of 
oranges, German diplomacy upholding this action on the ground 
that the oranges might have been going to refresh the troops of 
the French and British armies. 

The British. public, without adequate explanation, are more 
than likely to demand that this right of capture at sea and 
blockade should be maintained. It is certainly the present 
point of view of the French Admiralty, which made its influence 
felt at the Peace Conference as mentioned above, and, particu- 
larly, in the preliminary conversations prior to the Naval Con- 
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ference of 1930. It is known that President Hoover broached 
this subject of the Freedom of the Seas to Mr. MacDonald during 
the Rapidan conversations ; and Mr. MacDonald had publicly 
expressed himself on this very subject in a sense favourable to 
the doctrine not long before. Thus, just prior to the General 
Election of 1929, which placed a Labour Government in office, 
Mr. MacDonald, as leader of the Labour Party, signed a foreword 
to an official Labour Party declaration on this very subject. He 
then said : 


The Freedom of the Seas . ... is pre-eminently an Anglo-American 
problem, and, until it is removed from the field of dispute, Anglo-American 
co-operation in world affairs cannot be securely founded. It could not be 
removed from the field of dispute until the right to use war and blockade 
as an instrument of national policy had been renounced. 


Yet when Mr. MacDonald as Prime Minister went to the United 
States for the vitally important preliminary negotiations he was 
not in a position to commit the British Parliament to the accept- 
ance of this doctrine because British public opinion had not 
been prepared. And because no agreement was reached on this 
subject the Five-Power Naval Conference that followed in the 
next year was only partially successful. Yet we are about to 
enter into a World Disarmament Conference with British public 
opinion no better prepared, and no recent authoritative state- 
ment by any British Cabinet Minister. 

Apparently it is still considered that British public opinion 
will not survive the shock of being invited to abandon this 
weapon of maritime blockade in exchange for a greater security 
and a lightening of the burden of armaments. Yet there need be 
no shock to public opinion if the actual facts are properly pre- 
sented. Let me attempt a summary of these facts : 

(1) The power to impose a blockade, involving neutrals, pre- 
supposes predominant naval strength. But we have agreed to 
the American Navy being raised to a position of parity with the 
British Navy; and without the assent of the United States 
Government it would be impossible to use this weapon. 

(2) Modern conditions of commerce and transport have much 
weakened the blockade weapon unless used in very favourable 
circumstances. It was most effective when land communications 
were difficult, slow and expensive, and seaborne traffic far cheaper 
and more convenient. In the Napoleonic Wars depriving France 
of her sea communications meant that her overseas supplies had 
to come on the backs of mules or in horse-drawn waggons over 
indifferent roads. To-day, on the mainland of Europe, there is 
an elaborate railway and canal system, good roads and modern 
motor transport. 
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“ Consider, only as an example, an attempted blockade of 
France. This would mean stopping supplies passing through 
Belgium, Germany, Spain, Italy, and Switzerland. If ‘ con- 
tinuous voyage’ can be proved, it has been held that supplies 
passing through neutral countries may be intercepted; but it 
would be a very difficult task to supervise the seaborne traffic 
of all these countries, which, in the case I am examining, are 
presumed to be neutral. When Germany and her allies were 
blockaded, the Allies almost surrounded her geographically ; 
and the neutral countries—Holland, Denmark, etc.—were small 
and weak. It was possible to ration these neutrals and to super- 
vise their whole seaborne trade ; but could we expect to be able 
to do so again single-handed in some future war ? 

(3) An island nation like Britain can be effectively blockaded 
providing she lost command of the sea ; and, even if this command 
is not destroyed, the submarine and, still more in the future, the 
aeroplane, acting as a commerce destroyer, can inflict terrible 
damage on our seaborne traffic. 

Taking into consideration the above facts, which will not be 
disputed, it would appear that our ancient weapon of controlling 
the trade routes is not nearly so effective as it used to be; but 
blockade could be used against us with effect if we lost com- 
mand of the sea. On the other harid, an international boycott 
can be very effective. If it is really decided to isolate an aggressor, 
municipal laws can prevent the nationals of the boycotters from 
trading with her, not only in implements of war, as suggested in 
the resolutions before Congress referred to above, but in all 
articles of commerce. But these considerations require to be 
explained to the public, in this and other countries, in non- 
technical language ; and little attempt has been made to do so. 
No doubt world opinion is not yet in a condition to accept the 
French proposal for an International Police Force. The existing 
World Court depends on public opinion for its sanctions. But, 
obviously, something more is required to reassure the opinion of 
the French and other peoples if the forthcoming World Con- 
ference is to be successful. 

Some pooling of methods of defence would appear to be 
required. An agreement to use naval force to assist the victim 
of aggression would appear to be a practical proposal. So also is 
the proposed strengthening of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice by the adherence of those nations who do not 
yet recognise it. And the international weapon of economic 
boycott might well be agreed upon as a sanction for this Court. 
It is difficult to visualise the non-Continental nations agree- 
ing to send armies for the coercion of a breaker of covenants ; 
but the economic boycott, reinforced by pooled naval forces, 
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combined possibly with financial assistance, would be a powerful 
sanction. 

Agreement on such sanctions would not become operative 
until real all-round reductions of armaments had actually taken 
place ; while the linking of disarmament with a general scaling 
down of international obligations, debts and reparations, pro- 
viding always that the American creditor position was not used 
too brutally, together with a lowering, again by international 
agreement, of tariff walls, would go far to restore that inter- 
national confidence and sense of security on which economic and 
commercial revival so largely depend. 


J. M. KENwortTuHy. 
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II. Some European DIFFICULTIES 


THE most hopeful lesson which the world has learned from. the 
disasters of the World War is that war does not pay. The victors 
lose'as much as the vanquished. The aftermath of disturbance, 
unrest, and insecurity obliterates any conceivable gain that may 
have been gleaned in any part of the world. Lest exaggerated 
hopes be built upon the effects which so severe.a lesson is likely 
to have in the future, it is as well to recognise that it concerns a 
war of world-wide extent, and is not necessarily applicable to 
smaller disturbances where the economic life of large populations 
isnot put out of gear. It is desirable, therefore, to extend, as far 
as possible, recognition of the unprofitable nature of all forms of 
war (economic wars as much as conflicts waged with weapons), 
and efforts in that direction are laudable so long as practical 
considerations are not ignored, and provided that sympathetic 
understanding of the peculiar difficulties of certain countries is 
not withheld. 

Omitting the naval problem, which stands by itself, and con- 
fining the issue to disarmament on land, it should be accepted as 
a principle that little can be achieved by attempts to force dis- 
armament on reluctant countries by pressure or suasion ; nor is 
it wise to crystallise such reluctance into open defiance of a 
general wish to disarm. There are some countries that cannot 
disarm as long as the world remains in its present distracted 
state, and common sense demands that they should be treated as 
exceptions and with the sympathy that their special situation 
obviously justifies. For practical reasons the moral argument in 
favour of disarmament should be kept in the background and 
reliance placed upon a universal and growing conviction that 
only by the closest co-operation will the nations of Europe extract 
themselves from the industrial and economic morass in which 
they are floundering to-day. 

It is natural for an outsider, especially if a citizen of a powerful 
State, to preach to the peoples of the Continent the virtue of 
sinking differences and combining, in the interests of humanity, 

Vor. CXI—No. 659 49 Eg 
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to banish the whole conception of war from their mental horizons, 
Such exhortations have, however, an irritating under-meaning to 
those who have to listen to them. They imply that nations of 
small population have no right to separate tariffs, to separate 
armies, or, indeed, to separate existence. They express, in fact, 
the view of a man outside a beleaguered fortress looking in, and 
not the view of a man inside the fortress looking out. It is easy 
to be impatient with the little troubles of little peoples, to ride 
rough-shod over susceptibilities, to brush away, as immaterial, 
hopes or jealousies too minute for general notice. This imperial 
attitude is familiar to the smaller States of Europe, and, with 
whatever kindly motives it may be assumed, it is none the less 
part and parcel of a policy of force which should have no place 
in a plan that aims at success by common consent. It does not 
serve the objects of such a plan to stress the truth—if it bea 
truth—that small independent communities are a nuisance and 
out of place in a modern industrial universe. When the agitation 
for the famous Peace Pact was at its height, it was pointed out 
that the only nations who were qualified to give an effective 
pledge of peace were those who were in a condition to wage 
effective war. The rest would do as they were told, pledge or no 
pledge. Great nations impose peace on little ones. They have 
been known to provoke them into war also; but that is another 
story. It is not wise, however, to associate the notion of force 
with an appeal for spontaneous adherence to an ideal as fine as 
that of general disarmament. The presence of force should be 
disguised. It cannot be dispensed with, because the conditions 
of the Peace Treaties rest upon force. In the Peace Pact propa- 
ganda it was naively suggested that the nations of the world, for 
the settlement of their differences, should come to a world court 
“to receive justice and equity.’ The answer, not less cogent for 
being unexpressed, was that a court which maintained the condi- 
tions of the Peace Treaties was not competent to dispense either 
justice or equity. Treaties imposed by force for reasons of expe- 
diency must be maintained by force. Switch off the current, and 
the edifice collapses into fresh ruin. As an Austrian Socialist at 
the time of the Treaty of St. Germains expressed it, ‘It is a 
shocking treaty! But now that you have made it, for God's 
sake stick to it.’ The bitternesses of the Peace Treaties prevent 
the nations of Europe from living spontaneously in amity with 
their neighbours, and these bitternesses will not lose their hold 
until a fresh generation comes to the guidance of the injured 
peoples. Until then, and as long as the hammer of force hangs 
over the natural aspirations and policies of the European States, 
so long will counsel to foreswear the use of force, on the grounds 
of high morality, appear insincere. 
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rons, . There remains then the appeal to common sense—the in- 
ig to controvertible argument that nations, like individuals, cannot 
s of prosper when in conflict, or under conditions where a war cloud 
rate may spring up out of a clear sky at short notice. It has been 





pointed out that the financial stringency of the last two years has 






and done more to stop the accumulation of war material than all the 
pasy ing of the peace prophets and all the efforts of the League 
ride of Nations. So far as it goes, that is no doubt to the good. It 
rial, may have acted as a restraining factor in times of particular 






bitterness. It is, however, a temporary stoppage. When the 






vith money flows in again, leeway will be made up, unless some 
less definite self-denying agreement is reached in the meanwhile. 
lace The argument, so often used, that money spent on the manufac- 
not ture and storage of war material might be better employed in 






other directions has a lessened force in times when industry is 
demoralised and unemployment is rife. Even allowing that there 
is a gain to the local treasury, the stoppage of work in the arsenals 
means increase in the number of unemployed without opening 
for the profitable employment of the money saved. This, we hope, 































age is an ephemeral phenomenon also, fated to disappear when the 
no sun of prosperity shines again, and work for all becomes possible 
ive to find. Theoretically, it is the same, even to-day, whether 1000 
ler men are taken off ammunition making and turned on to public 
rce works. Practically, it is not at all the same from ‘the point of 
as view of the Minister of National Defence, because skilled workmen 
be are turned out into the street. The transfer of effort and money 
ns from the making of war material, and from the training and 
a= upkeep of large armed forces to peaceful and profitable pursuits, 
‘or demands a simultaneous effort to stimulate trade before it can in 
rt itself invite attention as a helpful policy. This is but one example 
or of the close relations existing between prosperity and a peaceful 
li- outlook. We shall encounter others. It is easy to say that 
er ploughshares are of more value than swords. Under old economic 
e- conditions that assertion was unanswerable. But are we so sure 
id about it to-day ? Is there not now a definite limit to the number 
at of hands that can be employed in industry simultaneously? Is 
a over-mechanisation but a passing upset in balance, or a per- 
’s petual astringent of labour ? To employ ammunition-makers on 
it other work is a good cry. It would be a better one if we could see 
h more clearly on what they can be employed. 

d This question of employment is at the bottom of nationalistic 
d policy. The watertight compartments of Europe, which make 
s co-operation so difficult, have an industrial as well as a senti- 





mental reason for their existence. The desire on the part of the 

smallest country to possess a completely balanced industry and 

to be self-supporting, even though its area is proportionately no 
E2 
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larger than a dish-plate, is not wholly wilful. At the bottom of 
everything lies the fortune of the farmer. He is the man whose 
purchasing power must be maintained at all costs. His products, 
therefore, must find a market. The relative price of overseas 
cereals restricts European farmers to the home markets, and 
these, therefore, must be expanded to the maximum. Under 
cover of tariffs a home industry is therefore developed for the 
primary purpose of producing townsmen to consume the farmer's 
produce. So long as the balance is exactly maintained, no harm 
is done. An exact balance is, however, difficult to maintain 
because it depends on so many uncontrollable and shifting factors, 
When the balance is destroyed difficulty ensues. As Alexander 
Hamilton remarked, ‘ the country in which agriculture or industry 
attained a disproportionate influence would suffer the incon- 
veniences of a lopsided development.’ Over-mechanisation has 
upset old calculations when assessing this balance. The volume 
of grain per farmer and the output of goods per workman have 
both largely increased. The result is that the number of townsmen 
required to absorb the farm products of a country is now so large 
that the greater part of the goods they manufacture are unsalable 
in a glutted world. 

When a number of nations pursue independent policies of this 
kind simultaneously, a war for markets is the inevitable result. 
Highly differentiated tariffs are the first symptom of it, national 
armies the final buttresses. Children of townsmen and peasants 
alike are caught up into the ranks. ‘ Happy is the giant that has 
his quiver full of them.’ One infantry division per million 
inhabitants is about the strength that can be developed, anda 
formidable army begins at about ten divisions. 

The Disarmament Conference aims at the removal or reduction 
of the national armies. It would appear desirable to aim at the 
same time at the removal or regulation of all that necessitates 
the upkeep of such armies. Amongst the latter are particularly 
the high tariffs which have been erected in recent years between 
State and State. However important it be for us in Great Britain 
to adopt a tariff policy for the express purpose of preventing the 
further fall in the value of sterling by checking imports, it ‘is 
essential simultaneously to recognise that the tariff wars on the 
Continent have led in the past, and will lead in the future, to 
dissension and strife. Highly differentiated tariffs are the trump 
cards in a game of ‘ Beggar-my-neighbour.’ They have aggra- 
vated, if they have not caused, the present stagnation of trade 
and the present maldistribution of gold, and so helped to bring 
about the disturbance in the world’s economy which has cul- 
minated in the financial crisis from which Great Britain in 
particular has suffered. Apart from all this, tariffs are essentially 
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‘weapons of offence, indicating that Europe is not living in a state 


of peace, but in a state of war. Certainly it is desirable that 
people living in a state of war should have weapons even more 
deadly than tariffs taken out of their hands, but it is not easy to 
accomplish this unless some convincing inducement is simul- 
taneously offered. 

An Economic Conference has been suggested by Dr. Curtius, 
but has so far not received the support it deserves. People are 
disillusioned about international congresses. Too many of them 
have been abortive. Lest the Disarmament Conference should 
be so also, it is greatly to be hoped that some lead will be given. 
in the direction of international co-operation on a rationalising 
basis, aiming at the prevention of trade wars and including par- 
ticularly the stabilisation of cereal prices on an economic level 
for Europe generally. Inasmuch as it is the highly differentiated, 
tariffs—the real protective tariffs—that cause the mischief, it 
has been proposed that the whole world should adopt a low 
all-round general tariff, not greater than 20 per cent. of the value 
of all goods and commodities, including grain. Such a procedure 
would do away with the necessity for commercial treaties between 
nations, and, @ fortiori, the constant patching of them and the 
expense thereby incurred, which now goes on incessantly. It 
would protect industries that require a certain measure of pro- 
tection, and it would safeguard agriculture on the Continent, which 
is the most important matter of all. From our point of view it 
would facilitate the granting of preferences to our Dominions 
and Colonies. It would re-establish free circulation of goods 
between various countries, and, by tending to the restoration of 
prosperity, introduce gradually an atmosphere favourable to 
more drastic schemes of disarmament than can be advanced at 
present. Such a proposal, therefore, would seem to have much 
in its favour, but the main thing is that some scheme of inter- 
national co-operation should be speedily initiated, which would 
have the result of inducing the nations of Europe to look beyond 
national armies for their salvation. 

No scheme of disarmament in Europe is, however, of any 
avail that leaves Russia out of account. Russia is the key to 
disarmament to-day as far as Eastern Europe is concerned. The 
Russian giant, like Fafner in The Ring, has retired to a fastness to 
undergo transformation. The gigantic larva is to become a gigantic 
imago, and nobody, least of all Russia herself, knows in what form 
she will emerge. The voltage of ferocity in her adrenals on the 
day of apotheosis is the all-important question. ‘ The fool hath 
said in his heart there is no God,’ and Russia has emulated him. 
She deems herself mistress of her fate, but it may not turn out 
to be so. She may be entangled in the meshes of her own great 
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plan, and be carried. by it whither she knows not, She may even 
be tamed by it in the end, if she is held captive long enough. 

The people of the United States, secure in their remoteness, 
are assisting the process of new birth in Russia by the loan ofa 
few thousand engineers. A little Yankee ‘ pep’ is an ingredient 
not to be despised in a lethargic land. It lessens the likelihood 
of the egg being addled. The egg may yet produce a snake long 
enough to reach across the Pacific and bite its quondam wet- 
nurse, though not presumably until it has first swallowed the 
greater part of Europe. It is also just possible that it will after 
all produce a kindly, peace-loving snake, prepared to co-operate 
with the world in the world’s way, and no longer fired by an 
insane desire to impose Oriental despotism upon Western methods 
of ‘ give-and-take,’ 

While the whole civilised world will hope for the more agree- 
able alternative, no nation can take it for granted, least of all 
any one of those that live within reach of the reawakening 
monster. Those that are far away may believe that even now 
there is some ‘ metanoia,’ some change of the mind, some saving 
grace of repentance, the first-fruits of the Borstal régime on which 
Mr. Lloyd George relied. Visitors to the country see little of it. 
Prominent Russians vehemently repudiate it, but it is proverbial 
that the new tide begins to flow before the old tide has ceased to 
ebb. Far beneath the surface the seeds of sanity may have 
begun to sprout. The neighbours of Russia, however, must wait 
for some definite indication that a ‘ fat’ Russia will be good, before 
they can put faith in it to the extent of relaxing their precautions. 

Russia is therefore an obstacle to the growth of the peace 
idea in Europe, and not less so because she has signed the Peace 
Pact. On the plea of being herself the target of hostility, she is 
forging the weapons of counter-hostility. On the plea that the 
offensive is the best defensive she is preparing the means of 
world conquest. We can catch the echo of the old German 
argument in her protestations: ‘ It is not that we harbour aggres- 
sive intentions, but that we cannot sleep quietly in our beds 
unless we feel assured that we can, in case of necessity, smash 
utterly all who may at any time try to attack us, whether 
severally or in unison.’ 

The fear of attack by outside forces, whether military or 
economic, amounts to a mania in Russia to-day. Both Mr. 
Hindus in his Humanity Uprooted and Mr. Knickerbocker in his 
Soviet Five-Year Plan bear eloquent testimony to it. It is a 
legacy from the teaching of Lenin. 


Russians [says Mr. Hindus) are as convinced of the inevitability of war 
with a foreign foe as they are of the ultimate success of their revolution ; 
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they avow that they have crashed brutally into the capitalistic front, 
therefore they are convinced that the capitalists of the world must make 
another attempt to smite them down, and that soon. 


It takes two to make a quarrel. It is Soviet Russia that fears 
attack because she has a guilty conscience. It is not the outside 
world that threatens her. Knowing only the philosophy of 
Lenin, she places no reliance on any way of citcumventing an 
enemy other than by cutting his throat. The outside world, per- 
ceiving that the Russian systern is not Communism at all, but 
merely an exaggerated extension of State Capitalism, realises that 
Russia is just as vulnerable to economic upset as any other 
country. Even more so, in certain directions; 48 recent events 
have proved. The power latent in Russia does not depend upon 
the difference of her political system. It depends upon the pos- 
session of vast undeveloped resources, which would make: any 
country formidable under any system. The Russian Govern- 
ment,. having taken into its hands the whole income of the 
country, aims at maintaining’ the whole population as State 
employés. So far, in times of comparative ease, she has managed 
to apply the system to the industrial part of the population, whose 
situation after thirteen years of it is thus summed up by Mr. 
Knickerbocker: ‘ Tlfed, illclothed, illhoused and partly ter- 
rorized, the population is wretched, but not yet desperate.’ 

More recently, in times of much greater difficulty, she has 
begun the industrialisation of agriculture. Ten million peasants, 
with their households, have already been communised, and 
fifteen millions more await similar enlistment into the economic 
army of the State—an agrarian reinforcement of at least one 
hundred millions of people. With grain a glut in the market, and 
likely to remain so, the inside and outside effects of this extension 
will be watched with interest and concern. Having committed 
80 per cent. of her people to the task of growing cereals in un- 
profitable times, Russia has given hostages to Fortune. The 
State will have the produce, the growers will have the money 
tokens, which will procure for them what the State can give them, 
on a system with which price has very little to do. The possession 
of so much corn in future years will oblige the Government to 
get rid of it on terms which cannot in practice be other than 
dumping. For the next two years the wheat export is apparently 
earmarked for France, as part of the trade arrangement made 
recently with that country. In future years, however, either the 
volume of exportable wheat will enormously increase, in which 
case Russia will enter on a wheat war, or the whole system of 
agricultural industrialism will break down, and the peasants will 
be more utterly ruined than they are at present. Even if the 
capitalist world despairs then of Russian repentance, or deems the 
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stabilisation of her system a menace to its own, it can rely on 
better methods of defence than open hostility. The Russian 
system as applied to the Russian plan, and the plan as applied to 
the system, in spite of all the prophecies of Marx, teems with 
unexpected difficulties of all sorts, and the kindest as well as the 
most effective policy. is to leave the Russian chauvinists to stew 
in their own juice. The fear, deliberately encouraged by the 
Russian Government, that world antipathy will culminate in open 


warfare—military or economic—is but one of a thousand subtle, 


methods for polarising public opinion. If the Communist leaders 
ever believed in it (and there is reason to doubt even that), they 
have long since ceased to do so.. They deem it good policy, 
however, to keep it in the forefront.of their unceasing propa- 
ganda, partly as an, excuse for their own military preparations, 


and partly as a strand in the rope that keeps a gigantic absurdity 
together. 


In the planning and progress of the Five-Year Plan the military 
aspect of each.step taken is never ignored. It appears in the 
tracing of new railways, in the siting of new factories, in the group- 
ing of new workmen’s communities, in the provision of transport 
of all kinds. At the end of the Five-Year Plan Russia is to be 
militarily stronger; as well as industrially stronger, than she is 
now. ‘We know that she is not formidable to-day. We know 
that last autumn she began to mobilise in anticipation of a con- 
flict with Japan, and then, fearing the result, abandoned her 
intention of intervening drastically in the Sino-Japanese quarrel. 
If to-day she sings low it is because her whole energies are being 
put into the comprehensive scheme of national regeneration from 
which she hopes so much. No secret is made of her ambition to 
be one of the dictating nations of the world. All good citizens 
are urged to prepare themselves for the day of awakening, as 
much by familiarity with lethal weapons as by anything else. 
Rifie-shooting has been so encouraged that it is a universal and 
popular sport. 

How can Russia’s neighbours disarm .in the face of such a 
movement? After the Five-Year Plan a fifteen-year plan is 
foreshadowed, in which the possibility of armed conflict is more 
closely treated. The sufferings of the Russian people are to find 
their reward in the massed resources of a conquering fanaticism. 

As far as the actual invasion of foreign countries, in the interests 
of world revolution, is concerned, the teaching of Lenin was 
opposed to any such idea. Lenin, however, was a man of limited 
intelligence and little originality of thought who propounded no 
new philosophy. He was an opportunist in thought and action. 
His followers will switch from doctrine to doctrine as he did. 


They are probably sincere—to-day, at least—when they declare 
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that they seek the military overthrow of no country. As far as 
that is concerned, their adherence to the Peace Pact is genuine. 
Litvinoff has proposed further-going schemes of disarmament 
than have been suggested by the Western nations themselves. A 
non-aggressive economic pact has also emerged from the same 
fertile brain. We may even see Russia represented at the Dis- 
armament Conference. Their protestations in favour of Peace 
do not cover the ground, however.. The ‘Comintern,’ though 
temporarily out of action owing to lack of funds, is still alive. 
Willing to hurt, it is not allowed to strike just now. Such money 
as exists is wanted for purposes more immediately important. 
More and more money is wanted from the capitalistic countries 
before their future attacker is in a position to deal on equal terms 
with them, and, as the Austrians say, ‘ there is no sense in going 
begging in an armoured cruiser.’ 

The schools for foreign propaganda are, however, active. 
Zealous young Communists come from all parts of the world to 
study how ‘a revolutionary situation should be handled, when it 
arises.’ The Russians avow that their teaching goes no farther, 
that they themselves send no agitators to make deliberately 
such a situation in unfavourable. circumstances. Nor even, 
according to them, is encouragement given to the subversive 
efforts. of natives. The situation must arise naturally, they say, 


and then ‘ we will take hold of it.’ 

We may believe these disclaimers or not as we like. It is all the 
same. The one poison is as deadly as the other. ‘ Our system is 
destined to conquer the world ’ is as much the boast of the ordinary 
Russian, and the hope of his leaders, as.it ever was. As long as 
this itch for interfering in the internal affairs of other nations 
persists, with the avowed intention of dragging them down to her 
own degraded level, so long will Russia be rightly regarded by her 
neighbours as essentially unfriendly and potentially dangerous, 
and, however great may be the interest of the world in disarma- 
ment, the natural fear of Russia, in spite of her lip-service to the 
cause of peace, cannot be brushed aside, 

‘Without guarantees for security,’ said Count Zaleski, 
‘Poland cannot disarm.’ Who can dispute the truth of this 
statement? And what guarantees cam she. get? ‘ Disarm 
Russia first,’ say the Poles, ‘and then come and ask us again.’ 
Nor will it avail to point out that Russia is only half-armed 
to-day, that she has signed the Peace Pact and suggested 
universal disarmament herself, that she is short of supplies, 
stores and transport, that. she is so occupied by her own plan, so 
inwardly turned, that she has no energies left for outside action, 
that, so great is her need for workers, she is using the recruits of 
her army for work in factories. It is not with the Russia of to-day 
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that Poland is concerned, but with the Russia of the future, 
For Poland is the one country in Europe between whom and 
Russia a war might break out for reasons having nothing to do 
with world revolution. There is the background of mutual 
aversion: historic scores to settle, both ancient and modern. 
If war were to break out between Russia and Poland it would be 
of a particularly violent and unpleasant kind. Little quarter 
would be given by either side. It would definitely be a war of 
conquest—of people over people, of system over system: ‘ Vae 
victis ’ with a vengeance |! Treason and revolution behind, racial 
hatred to fan the flames of slaughter, and, in the event of a Russian 
victory, a blood-red Poland! There is no clear-cut national line 
between the Pole and the Russian. Racially they overlap, and, 
for that reason, bicker continually over spies. For either side to 
find a pretext for war at any time is a simple matter. 

Poland to-day, recognising that Russia may become formidable 
in the future, and seeing no signs of any reversal of her nefarious 
policy of plotting against the liberties of democratic peoples, 
rightly considers herself as the bulwark of civilisation against 
Asiatic barbarism. She deserves our helpful sympathy. Behind 
Poland lies France, and there is no reason to doubt the loyalty 
of the French towards their eastern protégé. It is difficult to see, 
however, in what practical way they can help if the worst happens 
and war breaks out. When the Russians and the Poles were last 
in conflict—and it was, in the words of General Weygand, 
‘ Misére contre Misére '—it was possible for France to senda 
mission of generals to the effective help of her ally. Something 
more than this will be necessary next time. Doubtless one of the 
effects of the Franco-Russian trade arrangement will be to put 
France in the position of an intermediary between Poland and 
Russia. Even so the existence of an unarmed Poland before an 
ever-growing Colossus would be an anxious one. Nor must we 
forget that Poland has obligations towards her allies. A military 
convention exists between her and Roumania, and a diplomatic 
entente embracing the Baltic States as well. Some years ago 
Russia expressed herself ready to sign a pact of non-aggression 
with Poland, but the latter stipulated that she should sign it 
jointly with her associates. This Russia was not willing to do. 
This year again the same point was raised. Russia expressed 
herself ready to sign unilateral pacts with each of the States 
concerned, but not a multilateral pact with all of them jointly. 
The Poles again declined and the negotiations’ collapsed. For- 
malities such as these should not blind us to reality. Non-aggres- 
sion agreements and peace pacts do nothing to insure anyone 
against a form of hostility that concerns itself with subversion 
and political undermining. 
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);, Epochal [says Mr. Hindus] is the significance of Russia’s support of 
the Kellogg Pact. She was among the first nations of the world to sign it, 

nd. she even used it as a basis to bind together a group of her neighbours 
including Poland and Roumania—her staunch foes—in a protocol of her 
own. Of course her diplomats dismiss with cutting irony the notion that 
the Kellogg Pact’ is a panacea for peace. But it invites an atmosphere 
and a psychology of peace and may hold in leash, longer than would other- 
wise have been possible, the dogs of war, and that in itself is to Russia in 
her present state of internal distress, a welcome boon. Every day of peace 
is victory. . . . To be relieved of the fear of war during the. period of 
reconstruction would be an immense gain for.the Russia of the Soviet 
Union. To strip the bourgeoisie of the world of weapons with which to 
hold down colonial peoples and to suppress the uprisings of proletarians 
would be even more of a boon to the Russia of the Communist. 


_ There is a fear, then, that the readiness of Russia to fall in 
with any proposal for the limitation of armaments which may be 
made at the forthcoming Congress may blind us to the danger 
of trusting her. She is so remote and so inaccessible that the 
fulfilment of any promises made cannot be controlled, apart 
from her treasonable practices. She will certainly use all her 
arts to put herself in the right with the world, and her opponents 
in the wrong. Into the natural apprehensions of Poland and 
Roumania an aggressive intention may be unjustly woven. 
The interest of Europe in immediate disarmament is based on 
the declared opinion of the United States that the investment of 
capital in Europe is not attractive as long as war preparations 
are continued there, partly because they make the future uncer- 
tain, and partly bgcause large sums of money are diverted from 
more profitable investment. Some demonstration is no doubt 
required to show that Europe is peacefully minded, even though 
by the stresses of economic difficulty she is plunged to-day into 
a catch-as-catch-can struggle for individual existence. Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald has made public reference to the view of the 
United States on this point, and considers a measure of dis- 
armament the necessary preliminary to any scheme of economic 
rescue. Political expediency in fact seems to necessitate ‘ putting 
the cart before the horse.’ It is reasonable to suppose that to the 
United States the investment of money in Europe is also un- 
attractive if there is a danger of revolution and Bolshevism in 
Europe. This second possibility is much nearer than that of 
any inter-State war. It may take place with or without Russian 
assistance. If it happens in the near future—and the situation 
of Germany is precarious—it will probably be independent of 
Russia. But if disaster is merely staved off and the underlying 
causes of the present trade stagnation are not removed, and if, 
as a consequence of that, the present hand-to-mouth system of 
existence continues until Russia is ready, she may take a hand, 
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and move deliberately to plunge Europe into ruin. There is still 
a margin of time to forestall such a disaster by the immediate 
initiation of a scheme for the restoration of confidence, which 
will by itself allow much further-going schemes of disarmament 
than can be thought of to-day. Economic recovery should at 
least accompany disarmament, even if, as would be preferable, it 
cannot precede it. And not only because it would lead to a better 
feeling between the various States of Europe, but because’ it 
would consolidate them against Russian malevolence. Once out 
of such a tangle as exists to-day, no nation will desire to return 
to it, nor to listen to the visionary promises of a New Jerusalem 
preached by half-baked fanatics who, after thirteen years of 
oppression, have reduced their own country to the lowest level 
of comfort and culture that has ever been experienced by a 


suffering people. 
T. M. CuNINGHAME. 





THE STATUTE OF WESTMINSTER 


WHEN the Canadian statesman Sir John Macdonald’ suggested 
some sixty years ago that the newly confederated Colonies should 
be called the ‘ Kingdom of Canada’ he was expressing an idea 
with a future. The idea was that the new countries of the British 
Empire, for the most part settled by our own race, and possessing 
natural resources adequate to very large future populations, 
should gradually be freed from Imperial control and become 
constitutionally the peers of the mother country, united by 
allegiance to the single Crown. But-such equality of status was 
only one half of the conception. To Sir John Macdonald, as 
to succeeding leaders both in Canada and other Dominions, a 
substantial guarantee of permanence and prosperity for the 
associated kingdoms was to be created by means of reciprocal 
trade preference—a development which has had to wait all these 
years for the necessary abandonment of Free Trade here. 

Nevertheless the elimination of Imperial control has steadily 
proceeded, culminating in the recent Statute of Westminster. 
If this remarkable Act of Parliament could really fulfil the 
intention of its promoters, it would give all the security of law 
to a relationship of mutual independence and absolute equality 
under the Crown between Britain and the several Dominions 
named therein—namely, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, the Irish Free State, and Newfoundland. India has 
necessarily been omitted, being still controlled from Whitehall 
and Westminster. But since it is the avowed intention of the 
Round Table Conference, including both sides, that India shall 
sooner or later acquire this same ‘ Dominion status’ (a post-war 
term for the position of freedom and equality), it is important 
that its implications should be properly understood not only 
by the constitution-makers themselves, but also by the British 
Parliament and public—which certainly is not the case at present. 
It should help towards a truer understanding if we briefly review 
the motives and successive stages of this development in the 
Dominions. 

It-has been characteristic of British political evolution, both 
at home and overseas, that agitations for the transfer of power 
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from one ‘ Estate of the Realm ’ to another, or within Parliament 
from one class of the people to another, by extension of franchise 
or alteration of legislative powers, have never really been inspired 
by any theory of government or political rights, but were first 
actuated by the practical desire for some class advantage, usually 
economic. The political theory has always been an afterthought, 
brought out to make the sectional demand look respectable. To 
take a modern instance, the suffragettes demanded the vote in 
the name of sex equality ; but they obviously did not want it 
for its own sake so much as a lever for raising the economic 
status of women. So in India, when ‘ responsible government.’ 
is demanded, our own history should warn us to look beneath 
the surface of ‘ nationalism,’ or ‘ democracy,’ or whatever the 
political cry may be, for some motive of a less general nature, 
which it may or may not be desirable to satisfy. During the 
first phase of the movement in the Dominions—say, up to the 
end of the last century—the real impulse was clearly economic, 
testifying to the soundness of the belief that the destiny of the 
Empire to draw together or to dissolve would mainly be decided 
by economic factors. The successful assertion of freedom to 
establish tariffs, even against the mother country, was followed 
by freedom to negotiate separate commercial treaties with 
foreign countries, at first through the good offices of the British 
Government, but in recent years independently. When at the 
end of the last century Mr. Chamberlain dared to revive the 
forgotten doctrine that Empire Preference was more important 
than one-sided free trade with all the world, he procured the 
termination of our treaties with Germany and Belgium, which 
had interfered with the liberty of the Dominions to give Britain 
exceptional favours. 

Out of the Chamberlain campaign for Imperial Preference arose 
the Colonial Conferences of 1902 and 1907. This may be taken 
as opening the second phase, in which the elimination of Imperial 
control came gradually to be regarded as a political end in itself 
rather than in the interest of trade primarily. As has happened 
so often since, with melancholy regularity, what the Dominions 
have always regarded as the main objective of these gatherings— 
namely, the policy of mutual preference—was doomed to fiasco. 
But the 1907 meeting was signalised by the unanimous decision 
to drop the title ‘ Colonial Conference ’ and establish instead the 
‘Imperial Conference’ with a definite constitution of its own. 
It was resolved that the Conference should be restricted to 
ministers of Britain and the self-governing Dominions. Decisions 
were to be by vote, on the basis of one Government one vote. 
India was excluded, because her Government was controlled 
from London, and giving her a vote would only have meant 
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doubling Britain’s vote—against Preference, for example. Until 
recent times India was represented in the Imperial Conference 
by the Secretary of State or his nominee. Throughout these 
discussions, ‘and in all the further proceedings from time to time, 
the Empire relationship was thus conceived as one between 
Governments as such, each representing a country whose internal 
political system was its own affair and irrelevant to the issue. 
It is important to emphasise this feature, owing to the common 
fallacy in connexion with India that Dominion status is only 
compatible with one particular form of internal administration— 
namely, ‘ responsible government.’ 

Early in this second phase Imperial control was challenged 
in a new direction—namely, Defence. The South African War 
of 1899-1901, to which the Dominions sent contingents, had 
stimulated nationalist sentiment in each, having shown that 


- their own men were at least as good as Britain’s, although some- 


how a different sort. They had come to feel fully capable’ of 
looking after their own military defence. Then came the German 
menace, creating naval alarm in Britain. As the Dominions were 
anxious to strengthen the naval defence of the Empire, the ques- 
tion arose for each whether to do so by subsidising the British 
Admiralty, or by starting a navy of its own, which should be 
co-ordinated with that of Britain. Advantage was taken of the 
circumstances by a new and capable society of Imperialists in 
London (whose chosen title ominously anticipated the fatal name 
of “ Round Table ’) to revive the ideal of Imperial Federation, a 
scheme which would provide centralised control of foreign affairs 
and defence for the Empire as a whole. It was hoped that the 
Dominions would vote grants to Britain for use by the Admiralty, 
and consequently demand representation in an Empire Parlia- 
ment. But Australia had already initiated a squadron of her 
own; and Canada—where the issue became a bitter party 
question, dividing French and British—followed suit. Though 
New Zealand preferred the subsidy method, and South Africa 
was in no position to create any ‘fleet unit,’ the question of 
principle was virtually settled by the refusal of the two leading 
Dominions to forego their national control, at least in time of 
peace. Thus full political autonomy was becoming an end in 
itself. 

The centralists continued to work for Imperial Federation 
throughout the war, especially behind the scenes in London. 
Repeating a mistake which had been made by their predecessors 
during the South African War fifteen years earlier, they assumed 
that the spontaneous rally of the Dominions in defence of the 
Empire signified enthusiasm for the ideal of Imperial Federation ; 
whereas in reality it again signified precisely the opposite—as also 
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in India—being a fresh and more confident manifestation of the 
awakening consciousness which is apt to exaggerate freedom, 
This became clear at the Imperial Conference in 1917, which was 
to have been the occasion of the grand pledge of federal union, 
Already the Dominion premiers had been sitting regularly with 
British ministers, and by an unfortunate misuse of terms the joint 
body had been given the name of Imperial War Cabinet. It was 
now suggested, in effect, that the Imperial ‘ Cabinet ’ should be 
perpetuated, and that the anomaly of a Cabinet not responsible 
to any one Parliament should be remedied by creating a federal 
Parliament for the Empire. But the Dominions would have none 
of it, the Conference passing a resolution which put the idea out 
of court once for all. The reactions of this abortive movement 
were unfortunate. The extreme section of autonomists, particu- 
larly among the politically powerful non-British races in Canada 
and South Africa, were thoroughly alarmed, persuading them- 
selves that a sinister plot was on foot in London to regain the 
substance of Imperial control, In order to conciliate them, 
Dominion statesmen— including so staunch a supporter of Empire 
unity as Sir Robert Borden, who was then Prime Minister of 
Canada—had to seize every opportunity of demonstrating that 
the real result of the war was more Dominion independence and 
a nearer approach to equality with Britain. Under this influence, 
when the League of Nations was founded, the Dominions entered 
as separate members; thus denying in effect the unity of the 
Empire, although they illogically allowed the ‘ British Empire’ 
to figure also in the list as a single member represented by the 
British Government—to the annoyance of other countries, which 
did not see why the Dominions should have double representation. 

A little later the Irish Free State came upon the scene, entering 
the Imperial Conference in 1923. This had a critical effect upon 
its character and proceedings. Hitherto the Conference, while 
steadily enlarging the bounds of Dominion liberty, had always 
professed quite sincerely that the main object of its existence was 
to find practical ways of strengthening the Empire by free 
co-operation for common purposes. The fact that, apart from 
emergency arrangements in the war, no real progress in this 
direction had—or has—yet been made was due to lack of incentive 
when Preference was ruled out by Britain. But the Irish Free 
State joined the assembly without any pretence of desiring to 
strengthen the Empire, or of having any other object than to use 
the Conference as. an instrument for dissolving whatever ties 
remained. There was no contractual impediment to the move- 
ment except the existence of the Crown, this having been secured 


in the so-called ‘ treaty’ of 1921, on which the Free State was 
based. 
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In the ensuing developments the Free State ministers were 
strongly backed by Mr. Hertzog as Prime Minister of South 
Africa and, in a more half-hearted way, by his colleague from 
Canada, Mr. Mackenzie King; who was no separatist really, but 
liked to be in the running with the ‘ party of progress.’ Events 
abroad gave plenty of opportunities for excursions in separatism. 
A series of treaties fell to be negotiated and ratified, raising the 
question of how far the Dominions had, or ought to have been, 
consulted by the British Government, and of how far, if at all, 
any of them could be committed except by its own independent 
action. The climax came in 1925, over the vital Treaty of 
Locarno, which pledges us to fight again in Europe in certain 
contingencies. It is drafted in such a way as to suggest —though 
the Government denied this—that if ever Britain had to fight, a 
Dominion might remain neutral, t.e., not merely abstaining from 
taking any active part, as it properly might, but avoiding the 
liability to be attacked by Britain’s enemy, and obliged to treat 
both belligerents exactly alike. This would be the same thing 
as secession. 

But how could that ever be done consistently with the allegi- 
ance to the Crown which South Africa and the Free State had 
successively acknowledged ? Though never officially nor precisely 
formulated, the answer emerges from a study of the many diverse 
debates on the treaties, and on proceedings of the Imperial Con- 
ference, in the Legislatures at Ottawa, Capetown, and Dublin 
especially. It lies in the tacit assumption that the British Crown 
is no longer single but has become several ; in other words, that 
it is now a separate Crown for Britain and each Dominion, though 
happening to be worn by the same head. Logically, such a Crown 
could quite well be at war and peace at the same time, supposing 
Britain went to war while South Africa, for example, decided to 
be neutral. The theory assimilates Dominion status to sovereign 
independence. 

The same theory is apparent in the persistent claim that, on 
the principle of equality, His Majesty’s Dominion ministers have 
precisely the same right of directly advising His Majesty as his 
British ministers; and, therefore, British ministers can in no 
circumstances advise him either to accept or not to accept advice 
tendered by the ministers of a Dominion regarding any matter, 
whether domestic or external, with which the Dominion Govern- 
ment has had to deal. At most, on this theory, the British 
ministers may be a mere ‘ channel of communication,’ but only if 
the Dominion Government cares to use them as such rather than 
its own representative in London. Here the theory is seen to put 
the King in an impossible position, supposing two or more of his 
already seven Governments were to tender conflicting advice. 
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Such, nevertheless, has been the logical idea underlying the 
attempt of the Free State to get its ‘treaty’ with the British 
Government registered as an international instrument at Geneva, 
and the suggestion that any disputes between the Britannic 
States ought to be referred to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice instead of to the Privy Council. The theory does 
away with the British Empire as an international unit in any 
legal shape or form. Actually an important step in this direction 
has already been achieved, when it was agreed at Geneva that in 
future the ‘ British Empire,’ as an official member of the League, 
should mean Britain with her Dependencies only, excluding not 
only the Dominions, but also India, their memberships being now 
entirely separate. It was the late J. X. Merriman, of South Africa, 
who exclaimed, ‘ Set up your League of Nations and you destroy 
the British Empire!’ But the League of Nations is not yet the 
world. Legally, as we shall see, the traditional British Empire 
still survives ; and no one can yet say which of these rival insti- 
tutions—though they never ought to have been put in rivalry 
at all—is fated to outlive the other, since they cannot coexist 
indefinitely. 

At the Imperial Conference in 1921 the recent bogey of the 
‘plot’ in London to restrict Dominion autonomy had led to 
discussion of the suggestion that the Conference should define by 
resolution the existing relations of the Dominions to Britain. But 
it was unanimously decided that—as Bonar Law afterwards told 
the House—‘ any such attempt would be unwise and might be 
disastrous.’ Such a resolution, he said, might even have the effect 
of suggesting that ‘ their powers are less than we know them to be 
and they believe them to be.’ Once more, therefore, the Con- 
ference had affirmed the principle of ‘growth,’ rejecting the 
stereotype of sealed covenants or formal declarations. 

But with the accession of the Irish Free State the demand 
became insistent, and could no longer be safely resisted when the 
Conference met in 1926, however strongly New Zealand and 
Australia might continue to deprecate it. So it was agreed to 
appoint a Committee on Imperial Relations to consider the 
position, under the chairmanship of the late Lord Balfour, who is 
said to have drafted with his own hand the vital paragraphs of 
the Committee’s Report. Of these the principal, which was 
printed in italics, is the famous definition of the ‘ group of self- 
governing communities composed of Great Britain and the 
Dominions.’ It runs: 


They ave autonomous Communities within the British Empire, equal in 
status, in no way subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic 
or external affairs, though united by a common allegiance to the Crown, and 
freely associated as members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
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Indeed, it was an effort worthy of the genius who, when 
Chamberlain was on the war path, had averted a party rupture 
by suavely offering ‘ fiscal reform ’ as the equally true expression 
of Free Trade or Protection. What was the meaning of common 
allegiance to the Crown? Did it mean ‘common’ in the sense 
of a tool possessed in common by members of a group, and there- 
fore not to be abused by any without impairing its utility for the 
rest? Or ‘common’ in the sense of an identical belief held in 
common by several persons, which any of them might renounce 
without spoiling it for the rest ? In other words, was the Crown 
single or multiple? For the time being it did not matter: the 
Report could be, and was, unanimously approved. But the vital 
question remained to be answered. 

The prominence given, both then and later, to the magic 
formula has distracted attention from the qualifying observations 
which follow it in the Report. Thus: 


The British Empire is not founded upon negations. It depends 
essentially, if not formally, on positive ideals. Free institutions are its 
life-blood. Free co-operation is its instrument. Peace, security and 
progress are among its objects . . . though every Dominion is now, and 
must always remain, the sole judge of the extent and nature of its co-opera- 
tion, no common cause will, in our opinion, be thereby imperilled. 


Further : 


Equality of status, so far as Britain and the Dominions are concerned, 
is thus the root principle governing our Inter-Imperial Relations. But the 
principles of equality and similarity, appropriate to status, do not univer- 
sally extend tofunction. Here we require something more than immutable 
dogmas. For example, to deal with questions of diplomacy and questions 
of defence we require also flexible machinery—machinery which can from 
time to time be adapted to the changing conditions of the world. 


On this Report, and the consequent proposal to appoint a 
subsidiary Conference with the duty of drawing up a definite 
form of legislation to give it effect, a further series of debates 
took place in the Dominion Parliaments. Everywhere, except 
perhaps in Dublin, a cleavage was manifest between those who 
hailed the projected statute as the ‘ magna carta’ of Dominion 
independence, and those who deprecated the whole business as 
unnecessary, if not mischievous. One such debate occurred at 
Ottawa while Mr. Mackenzie King was still in office, and Mr. 
R. B. Bennett leading the Opposition. Like some other competent 
lawyers in other Dominions, Mr. Bennett could never tolerate 
sloppy gush about ‘ new status’ and ‘ absolute equality’ with 
Britain. As the draftsmen of the Statute were afterwards to 
show, it is not legally possible for the Parliament at Westminster 
to divest itself of its power to legislate for the Dominions—a 
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power which it is equally impossible for any Dominion Parliament 
to assume in respect of Britain. Our Parliament cannot bind its 
successors, and whatever it may declare or enact to-day, it or its 
successor can equally revoke to-morrow. The legal fact is that 
the British is a ‘ sovereign’ Parliament, and itself created the 
Dominion Parliaments. The latter are not sovereign, and there- 
fore not legally equal in status; nor could they ever become so 
except by revolution, ‘ cutting the painter’ by a declaration of 
independence, as the American Colonies did. Sir John Mac- 
donald’s famous challenge, ‘A British subject I was born, a 
British subject I will die,’ has been echoed by Mr. Bennett’s 
downright statement (June 11, 1928) : 


There can be no such thing in international law as equality of status 
between Canada and Great Britain until such time as this country has the 


powers of a sovereign State and absolute independence both within and 
without our country. . . . As far as I am concerned, I propose to die 
protesting against that independent condition being achieved. 


Since this hundred-per-cent. Canadian has not died protesting, 
but has lived to assist, as Prime Minister of Canada, the passage 
of the Statute of Westminster, we may confidently anticipate 
that it does not contain anything fatal to the legal unity of the 
Crown or its Dominions. But before being introduced at West- 
minster in November last, the draft Bill was circulated to the 
Dominions for their approval. It was discussed in all the Legisla- 
tures, and from each a resolution was forwarded requesting the 
British Parliament to enact it. To them the main point of 
interest at this stage was that the new Statute would give them 
complete authority, generally speaking, to legislate how they 
pleased and on what they pleased. This raised the question of 
whether or how far a Dominion should have the power of altering 
the constitution which had been conferred upon it by British 
legislation, especially in cases where the constitution had been 
based upon some definite agreement virtually between races, as 
in Canada and South Africa, or actually between separate 
provincial or State units, as in those instances and Australia. 
Canada and Australia met this difficulty by procuring the insertion 
of safeguarding clauses, applicable only to themselves, in the 
Bill itself. South Africa contented herself with a declaratory 
resolution of her own Parliament, renewing as a matter of domestic 
good faith the original stipulations on which the Union had been 
founded. New Zealand, British to the core, had always intensely 
disliked the whole business. As her Prime Minister, Mr. Forbes, 
said, her representatives at the Imperial Conference had been more 
concerned to consolidate the Empire than to define principles of 
Dominion status ; but, in the same spirit, it was also always their 
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policy not to press their own views to the point of preventing 
united action. Therefore he now proposed the enabling resolution, 
but with a reservation that no provision of the intended Act 
should exte d to New Zealand unless adopted by her own Parlia- 
ment. Until then, the old position would virtually be maintained. 

A similar reservation was made by ancient Newfoundland. In 
the draft Bill as approved by these two Legislatures the reserva- 
tion is in the form, identical for each, of an additional clause in 
the Bill. But for some reason or other these clauses were not in 
the Bill as afterwards presented at Westminster. Perhaps they 


were found superfluous. 

We may now consider the Statute itself. The draftsmen of the 
Bill, faced with the problem of how to meet the demand that it 
should legally achieve a legal impossibility, resorted to the device 
of declaring the political ideas of its originators in a preamble 
to the legally operative sections, borrowing from the Balfour 
formula for this purpose. The principal paragraph runs : 

And whereas it is meet and proper to set out by way of preamble to 
this Act that, inasmuch as the Crown is the symbol of the free association 
of the members of the British Commonwealth of Nations, and as they are 
united by a common allegiance to the Crown, it would be in accord with 
the established constitutional position of all the members of the Common- 
wealth in relation to one another that any alteration in the law touching 
the Succession to the Throne or the Royal Style and Titles shall hereafter 
require the assent as well of the Parliaments of all the Dominions as of the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom. 


‘ British Commonwealth of Nations’ is a new term which 
has been officially adopted, since its appearance in the Irish 
‘treaty,’ to denote the whole British Empire in its modern aspect 
as a group of autonomous States, including Britain with her 
remaining dependencies as one such. A better term might have 
been ‘ Britannic Commonwealth,’ because it avoids racial arro- 
gance, and suggests the tie of common allegiance to His Britannic 
Majesty, as the Crown has always been called in diplomacy. But 
now it is too late. Of more immediate importance, in this 
paragraph we seem to have, at last, the decisive answer to the 
separatist theory of multiple monarchy. If the Crown must not 
be tampered with except by general consent, it is plainly regarded 
as a single indivisible Crown; not a duplicated or shared-out 
Crown, which any of the associated kingdoms might diminish or 
aggrandise in respect of itself at its own discretion. But the 
latter part of the paragraph has a special interest of its own. It 
is a first example of the Britannic nation-States surrendering by 
agreement a portion of their independence to the ideal of unity. 
The Dcminions had already restricted themselves much more in 
signing the Geneva covenant; but, paradoxically enough, they 
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have hitherto refused to sacrifice an iota of autonomy for the 
sake of making the Imperial Conference an effective organisation, 
At the same time, one may perhaps imagine a delicate situation, 
supposing some day the Parliament at Westminster had to deal 
with the Succession or the Style in a manner tolerable alike to 
the Protestant majority here—if it still should exist—and to 
the Catholic majority at Dublin, besides the powerful Catholic 
congregations in Canada and Australia. But this is only one of 
the permanent risks in the great experiment of the Britannic 
Commonwealth. 

The legal enactments in the Act aré mainly designed to remove 
whatever limitations had remained upon the legislative powers of 
a Dominion. Thus section 2 terminates the application to a 
Dominion (but not to a Crown Colony) of the Colonial Laws 
Validity Act of 1865. Here the time was ripe in any case. This 
old Act had originally served to enlarge the powers of Colonial 
Legislatures ; but incidentally it prevented them from passing 
any law conflicting with British statute law. In practice it had 
already become an appreciable nuisance. Section 3 gives a 
Dominion the power to legislate with ‘ extra-territorial’ effect, 
without which a State cannot control the activities of its citizens 
abroad. Section 4 provides that in future no British Act shall 
extend to a Dominion as part of its own law, unless the Dominion 
has asked for t. This only confirms the established usage ; but 
the enactment is important for the implied assertion of Britain’s 
power to legislate in certain circumstances for the Dominions, 
confirming the legal supremacy of the British Parliament. The 
same appears also in the preamble, as quoted above, which 
assumes that only the British Parliament can initiate legislation 
regarding the Crown. If ever the separatists should succeed in 
submitting the constitution of the ‘ British Commonwealth of 
Nations’ to a foreign tribunal, their theory of equal sovereignty 
would surely be embarrassed by the same up-to-date Act which 
they had intended should fortify it; whereas, had they been 
content to rely upon the force of ‘ constitutional conventions,’ 
as had always been the Britannic way, they might have pleaded 
that the original supremacy had lapsed by usage. In the same 
way, the implicit assertion in the preamble of the singleness of the 
Crown seems a renewed safeguard for any institutions derived 
from the Crown, especially the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
(i.e., private or personal) Council. 

Sections 5 and 6 give the Dominions power to legislate inde- 
pendently about merchant shipping, which hitherto has been 
controlled by our own Merchant Shipping Acts—excepting as 
reg irds coastal trade—and to administer the law in their own 
courts in their own way. This was really the most dubious pro- 
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vision in the Bill, since it enables the Dominions to create chaos 
for our shipping—and their own. But the British law still stands 
in any Dominion until that Dominion changes it, and one may 
expect that business interest will be strong enough to secure a 
new uniformity by agreement, before what exists and serves is 
deliberately destroyed. 

Thus, on the whole, there appears no cause for alarm about 
the probable effect of this somewhat unfortunate Statute. It 
seems to defeat the purpose of its wayward promoters, but also 
to expose the convenient subterfuge that ‘ equality of status’ is 
accompanied by ‘ difference of function ’—which is found to 
mean inequality of status. It has been commended by some as 
clearing the ground of misunderstandings or suspicions which were 
a bar to co-operation. Perhaps so; but one can only hope that 
when its true implications are more fully appreciated in certain 
quarters disappointment will not produce an opposite effect. 
Without this Act, the intractable legal situation would not have 
been advertised, and should never have made any practical 
difference to anybody or anything. 

Westminster was wise to bless its god-child without messing 
it about ; not, because the Bill was not susceptible of improve- 
ment, but because the only mode of Britannic co-operation is now 
that of concurrent legislation—where legislation is necessary—by 
the several Parliaments, after consultation through the Imperial 
Conference, which in this case had been protracted and thorough. 
In a lengthy debate the only cogent criticism was directed to the 
risk of giving the Irish Free State the apparent power of altering 
its own Constitution and, especially, of abolishing the right of 
appeal to the Privy Council, which the Free State had already 
tried to repudiate and to suppress. But an amendment in the 
Commons excluding the right of the Free State to tamper with 
its Constitution was defeated by 350 votes to 50. It was pointed 
out that the similar reservations respecting the Canadian and 
Australian Constitutions had been inserted at the behest of those 
Dominions, and that it would be invidious to- dictate a similar 
limitation to the Free State against its will. As to the actual risk, 
it was argued that the Free State Constitution rests ultimately 
upon the ‘ treaty,’ rather than the Constitution Act of 1922 which 
followed it ; and a letter was read from Mr. Cosgrave, protesting 
against the proposed amendment, in the course of which he said, 
‘we have reiterated time and again that the treaty is an agree- 
ment which can only be altered by consent.’ But the Free State’s 
position, it seems, is that the appeal to the Privy Council is not 
secured by the treaty; and in the other House Lord Hailsham 
suggested that, if the Free State persisted, ‘ it should be a matter 
for interpretation by an independent tribunal.’ In that event 
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the new Statute would appear, as we have seen, more likely to 
weaken than to strengthen the Irish case. 

There may, let us hope, be occasion to amend the Statute 
later on—if India is not the ‘lost Dominion,’ but a future peer. 
It might then suffice to insert her name in the given list of 
Dominions ; or it might even be necessary to amend some of the 
terminology so as to meet the case of a Dominion not having 
technically a ‘Parliament ’—and free from the communal 
friction it implies. But the future of the Britannic Common- 
wealth does not depend upon this Statute or any other political 
device. For thirty years it has been plain that Sir John Macdonald 
was right ; and the driving power of co-operation, including the 
development of the necessary machinery, is to be found in a 
mutual policy of Preference, and there alone. Hence it is a great 
disaster that Mr. Thomas, by his statement in the House on 
December 11, has already spoiled the unique opportunity by 
provoking the Dominions with the unfair and admonitory 
exhortation which he called a ‘ gesture’; instead of persuading 
the National Government to follow the successful method of the 
Dominions themselves, which needs no preliminary bargaining 
and is proof against failure—as has previously been explained 
in this Review. 


} « Preference and the Referendum,‘ May 1930. 


RICHARD JEBB. 





DUMPING 


TuE historian of the future may possibly remark that the ‘ Tariff 
Reform’ controversy initiated by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain in 
1903 has passed through at least three well-marked phases. Up 
to the outbreak of the war there was a phase of intense discussion 
and reasoned argument for and against a return to Protection. 
From this, the policy of Free Trade seemed to emerge so com- 
pletely victorious that, even so long after the war as the General 
Election of December 1923, Mr. Baldwin’s declaration that he 
must have ‘ Protection ’—calling it by its very name—caused a 
decisive defeat of his party at a time when it had been in power 
scarcely thirteen months. 

There followed a period when, by tacit consent, the fiscal 
controversy was, by most people, not discussed at all. Thus, 
unrestrained scope was afforded to that process of ‘ sub-conscious 
irrational inferences’ by which, according to Professor Graham 
Wallas in Human Nature in Politics, political opinion is mainly 
determined. It was aided by an era of almost unbroken industrial 
depression, and the visible overthrow of some of the favourite 
pre-war arguments of Free Trade politicians—notably the pros- 
perity of our cotton, shipping, and shipbuilding industries. 

The country was thus fully prepared for the third phase, 
which may be dated from November 16 last, when, without further 
explanation, it was intimated—merely, indeed, by implication, 
and as if it were a matter of course—that the Government would 
introduce a general tariff early in 1932. In the meantime, 
temporary measures of protection are being introduced by 
Orders in Council, with a variety of declared purposes, which 
include the prevention of ‘ forestalling’ in the interests of the 
revenue, checking the importation of luxuries for the sake of 
sterling, bargaining power, and the protection of British indus- 
tries. From such a variety of motives it is obviously impossible 
to extract any clear principle from which one might forecast the 
character and objects of the permanent tariff that is to follow. 
All that can really be inferred is that the Cabinet as a whole is 
ccmpelled, for the present, by its political situation to have no 
fiscal policy at all, or at least no declarable policy. 
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In such circumstances, however, it may be of interest to call 
attention to one small area of the fiscal controversy upon which 
Free Traders and Protectionists may find common ground. No 
one pretends to like ‘ dumping.’ On the one hand, it has perhaps 
made more converts to Protection than any other fact or argu- 
ment. On the other hand, Mr. Lloyd George has said that Free 
Trade must not be saddled with ‘the monstrous baby’ of 
dumping; and economists, as will be seen, while they would 
hardly accept the epithet ‘monstrous,’ at least regard the practice 
with disfavour. 

Dumping, in the popular sense of the word, was the occasion, 
if not perhaps the whole political explanation, of the Abnormal 
Importations Act. One may be permitted to begin with a 
definition of the term. For ‘ dumping’ is not really a mere term 
of reproach, to be applied to the importation from foreign countries 
of any goods which are or might be made at home, nor even to 
goods which are thought to compete ‘ unfairly ’ with a rival British 
product. Historically, it has a more precise meaning—namely, 
the device of maintaining output by selling a proportion of it 
for export at a price below the producer’s average cost of 
production. 

Modern economists! have defined it more widely as ‘the 
disposal of commodities in a foreign country at one price, and to 
domestic purchasers at another and higher price.’ Both defini- 
tions were enshrined in the Safeguarding Act of 1921, inasmuch 
as,an anti-dumping duty was made chargeable on goods ‘ im- 
ported at a price below the cost of production’; while a work- 
able definition was attempted by arbitrarily defining ‘cost of 
production’ in terms of the seller’s price for domestic con- 
sumption. 

For legislative purposes, the term ‘costs of production’ is 
indeed extremely elusive. Although every producer may have 
a shrewd idea of his costs sufficiently accurate for his practical 
purposes, it is only a minority of large manufacturers who employ 
scientific methods of ‘ costing.’ And, even when such methods 
are employed, there is indefinite room for controversy as to what 
items of general expenditure are properly chargeable to produc- 
tion. It is, however, important to notice that the feature of price 
differentiation may not exist in that very common form of 
dumping, as the term is popularly understood, where a manu- 
facturer, or dealer in produce, is compelled from lack of working 
capital to dispose of surplus stock regardless of cost. Dumping 
in this sense was practised on a national scale in 1931—first by 
the Russian Government, and later by Germany. In the one 
case by the Government itself as a deliberate act of policy ; in 

1 Vide Tariffs (Sir William Beveridge and others), p. 125. 
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the other case by individual manufacturers and traders, con- 
strained by financial pressure. But the kind of dumping which 
has most concerned protagonists in the fiscal controversy is the 
voluntary and deliberate sale of goods for export at a price below 
the producer’s average cost. It is with dumping in this, its 
historical sense, that the present article is mainly concerned. 

That dumping may, at least in theory, be to the producer’s 
advantage can readily be seen from the following simple exercise 
in arithmetic : 

(i.) Consider the case of a manufacturer whose fixed charges 
—rent, salaries, local rates, etc.—are {10,000 yearly and his 
maximum output 20,000 articles costing in labour and materials 
40s. each. It will be seen that, when working full time, his 
total cost of production is 50s. each. Let us further suppose that 
he can normally sell his entire output in the home market at an 
average price of 60s., thus gaining a very satisfactory profit of 
10s., or £10,000 a year. Then there comes a year of depression, 
when his sales at home are reduced by one-half. It is clear that, 
in consequence of his fixed charges of £10,000 yearly, his total 
cost of production is increased to 60s. ; so that, if he accepts the 
situation, while maintaining his former price, he will be with- 
out either profit or loss. But, if he can ‘dump’ in some other 
market a further quantity of his goods—not necessarily his whole 
surplus—at any price above 40s. (the bare cost of his labour and 
materials), the excess price will be a clear profit to him. And 
this notwithstanding the fact that, on the lowest computation, 
his (total) cost of production cannot be less than 50s. Actually, 
in fact, his cost of production will lie somewhere between 50s. 
and 60s., according to the actual total amount of his sales. 

(ii.) The foregoing example illustrates ‘ sporadic’ dumping. 
It can easily be made to illustrate the extreme theory of con- 
tinuous dumping, as advanced by the early ‘ Tariff Reformers,’ 
on the very questionable assumption that the manufacturer could 
double his plant and output without appreciably increasing his 
fixed charges. It will obviously pay him to do so if he can find 
a market for the additional output, even though at little more 
than the bare cost of labour and materials. Even if his establish- 
ment charges are materially increased, it will still pay him to 
double his output, provided that they are not proportionately 
increased—t.e., not doubled. But in this event his dumping 
price must clearly be high enough to provide for the additional 
establishment charges. 

(iii.) Finally, if we assume the foreign manufacturer to be 
continuously dumping in Great Britain in competition with an 
unprotected British manufacturer, then the latter, other things 
being equal, will be unable to sell any part of his product, except 
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at a loss; ¢.g., he may in no case be able to obtain a higher 
price than 45s. 

The foregoing statement of the theory has the advantage of 
showing with more than customary precision the important réle 
played by what are variously known as fixed, establishment, or 
overhead charges. It must be borne in mind that the proportion 
of fixed charges varies greatly, not only in different trades, but 
in different firms engaged in the same trade; in cases within 
my experience the proportion varies from 3 per cent. to as 
much as 300 per cent. of the cost of labour and materials. The 
theory illustrated in these imaginary examples seems to be 
unassailable, if these are seen in their proper light—not as 
exhibiting a true picture of what really happens, but merely as 
explaining certain tendencies, which may be, and frequently are, 
obliterated by opposing factors. These tendencies towards dump- 
ing do exist, and, as will be shown, they are translated into 
practice to an extent sufficiently important to merit serious con- 
sideration. In order, however, that they may be seen in proper 
perspective it will be as well, before proceeding, to take note of 
the errors in the picture and of the counteracting tendencies. 

First, as to the errors in the picture. All such examples 
tend to suggest an unreal degree of control or foresight in respect 
of prices and sales. The manufacturer of a ‘ proprietary ’ article, 
or quasi-monopoly, does, of course, determine his selling prices. 
But in the staple industries which constitute the bulk of the 
world’s production, prices are determined by fluctuations in the 
general supply and demand, and the producer’s function is merely 
to discover by trial and error, from day to day, what @s the 
‘market’ price. Still less can the manufacturer foresee with 
certainty the extent of his future sales. Anxiety as to the disposal 
of his output is usually a paramount consideration, and must 
often deter a manufacturer from enlarging his factory when it 
would really be to his advantage to do so. 

The conception in (i.) of dumping in order to increase the 
producer’s profit is also rather wide of reality. When a manu- 
facturer ‘ cuts his establishment charges’ it is usually with no 
other conscious motive than to keep his men and plant employed ; 
to which he might add that he seeks thereby, not to increase his 
profit, but to avoid a loss, or greater loss. Some further correc- 
tions to the picture are sufficiently indicated in the following list 
of opposing tendencies. 

The principal hindrances to the application of the dumping 
theory are briefly these : 

(1) Articles designed to suit the needs and tastes of the home 
market may be unsalable at any price in other countries. Even 
when there is a potential foreign market, it may not be possible 
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to exploit it without first creating an elaborate organisation of 
agencies, a process which takes time. 

(2) Industries which export the major part of their produc- 
tion—e.g., the Lancashire cotton industry and the steelworks of 
Luxembourg—cannot afford to sell so large a proportion of their 
output without profit. 

(3) When a manufacturer, finding himself short of orders, 
is anxious to practise dumping, this is usually owing to a general 
depression in his trade, so that, on the one hand, there is nowhere 
the usual disposition to buy ; and, on the other hand, the seller 
is faced with the keen competition of his fellow-manufacturers, 
equally anxious to dispose of their surpluses. 

(4) Costs of production are not necessarily reduced by increas- 
ing the scale of production. On the contrary, large concerns are 
often top-heavy, so that it is quite commonly observed, for 
example, that a small manufacturer or contractor has been able 
to undersell his rivals because, as it is said, ‘ he has no establish- 
ment charges.’ 

(5) The disastrous consequences to the unprotected manu- 
facturer in case (iii.) are on the assumption that ‘ other things are 
equal.’ But they never are. In any given industry costs of pro- 
duction vary greatly as between one country and another, and 
also as between individual makers in the same country. In par- 
ticular, the tariffs which facilitate dumping also tend ? to raise 
the internal level of prices and wages and consequently of costs 
of production. Where the internal price level is so high as in the 
United States most industries cannot afford to accept, even for 
dumping purposes, prices which yet leave a reasonable margin 
of profit to the British manufacturer. 

When regard is had to all these opposing tendencies one is no 
longer surprised by the fact that, notwithstanding the theoretical 
advantages of dumping, probably at least go per cent. of the 
world’s manufactures are retained for home consumption ; and 
that, in times of depression, protected and unprotected indus- 
tries and countries are equally liable to short-time working and 
unemployment. As previously intimated, however, the conclu- 
sion to be drawn from all these qualifications is not that the 
dumping theory is wholly false, only that its influence has often 
been grossly exaggerated. As a tendency it certainly exists ; 
whether the object be to gain a profit or to avoid loss, the manu- 
facturer really has every inducement to ‘dump ’ his surplus goods 
abroad, if he can. And this inducement has been intensified in 
recent years by the more general adoption of mass production, 
since many modern labour-saving appliances are apt to be 


* It is only a tendency, as may be seen from the fact that wages and salaries 
in the protected countries of Europe are, in general, much below our level. 
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intolerably expensive when they are not working to something 
approaching their full capacity. It must also be conceded ‘that 
dumping can be practised boldly and effectively in proportion to 
the extent that an industry is enabled by combination and a 
protective tariff to maintain relatively high prices in its home 
market. 

As to the extent to which dumping is really practised, there 
are obviously no statistical sources of information. One is 
reduced to intelligent conjecture, partly from general considera- 
tions, partly from the evidence given before Tariff Commissions 
and similar public bodies. The persons familiar with all the 
available data, and best fitted by their training to form a sound 
judgment—namely, the economists—seem to be generally agreed 
that ‘ dumping,’ to quote Sir William Beveridge,* ‘ in any reason- 
able sense of the term is a rare process.’ I cannot altogether 
accept this conclusion, though the difference is perhaps more in 
language than substance. To begin with, Sir William Beveridge 
must clearly mean selling below cost, since he is well aware that 
dumping, in the sense of price differentiation, is by no means 
uncommon. It is not unlikely that economists have been unduly 
impressed by the fact that the complainants have so rarely 
been able to satisfy an impartial tribunal that their competitors 
really are dumping. But this may be mainly due to various 
practical difficulties in the way of obtaining the information 
required—z.g., the costs of a rival foreign producer. However 
this may be, the true view seems to be that, while dumping in the 
full sense of the theory is a rare phenomenon, it is partially 
practised to a very large extent. That is to say, price differentia- 
tion seems to be rather the rule than the exception in all the 
industrial countries, England included. Furthermore, it is prob- 
able that, in many cases, the export price, though not actually 
below the seller’s actual cost of production, includes so small a 
margin of profit that the manufacturer could not continue in 


business if he were compelled to sell his entire output at so low a 


price ; he would neither be able to attract fresh capital, nor to 
build up any reserves for the purpose of improving his plant. 

We have next to consider whether dumping, having regard to 
all its consequences, is injurious or otherwise to the country 
which resorts to it and to the countries thus invaded. Here also 
it is by no means easy to arrive at a just conclusion. Sir William 
Beveridge * does not fail to point out that ‘cheap goods, in 
themselves, are an advantage rather than a disadvantage to the 
country which receives them.’ Nevertheless, he concludes that, 
on the whole, 


* Tariffs, p. 232. 
* Ibid., pp. 131, 132. 
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monopoly dumping from behind a tariff wall is a form of competition 
which it is certainly desirable to discourage. It is an irritant all round, 
to the domestic consumers who are exploited, and to the rival producers 
who are put out. of business. It is, in fact, one of the strongest general 
objections to Protection that it makes this kind of thing possible. 







With this conclusion I would respectfully associate myself, 
on the following general grounds : 

(t) From a purely economic standpoint one might possibly 
arrive at the conclusion that dumping benefits the community 
which receives the goods more than it injures the home producer ; 
or that the evil is too small in its dimensions in relation to the 























nd whole volume of our trade to be worth troubling about. But the 
ed question has also a moral aspect, which forbids such nice calcula- 
n- tions when both benefit and injury are founded on injustice. 
er When a British subject is murdered abroad, no one thinks of 
in stressing his numerical insignificance. 

ge (2) If dumping does admittedly help certain subsidiary 
at British industries—e.g., the ‘re-rollers’ in the steel industry, 
ns depending on cheap supplies of steel semi-products—these 
ly industries, if they really depended on dumped materials, would 
ly exist only on an artificial and precarious footing. It cannot 
rs accord with the principle of Free Trade to encourage a mischievous 
Is and unnatural form of competition, even though a section of the 
n community may benefit from it. 

T (3) While it is true that the extent to which dumping is or 
e can be practised against a Free Trade country has always been 
y grossly exaggerated, it does exist; it is a constant threat; and 






with the increasing elaboration of mass production it is a growing 
one. So far as it exists, it is an injustice to the British manu- 
facturer. So far as it is a threat, it saps confidence and checks 
enterprise. 

Finally, as to remedies. Do these considerations lead irre- 
sistibly to a general tariff, and is a tariff a sufficient remedy? The 
answers are not so obvious as they may appear to the Protec- 
tionist. For, in reply to the first question, the Free Trader might 
well contend that for every injustice and economic evil created 
by dumping the Protectionist system substitutes a hundred. 
It is, however, unnecessary to consider the general arguments for 
and against protective tariffs, because the one argument that can 
certainly not be advanced in their favour is that they offer an 
antidote for dumping. On the contrary, a general tariff—unless 
inordinately high—is nicely calculated to exclude foreign goods 
precisely in proportion as they are offered at a fair price, and to 
admit foreign goods only to the extent that they are dumped. 
Like many another net of State manufacture, a tariff has the 
remarkable property of effectually stopping sprats while allowing 
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whales to pass freely through its meshes. This consideration 
may carry no weight with a confirmed Protectionist, who has 
many other strings to his bow, but should at least convince him 
that he can not quite honestly pretend that his object is to 
prevent England from being made a ‘ dumping-ground.’ 

A more conclusive objection, perhaps, to tariffs as a remedy 
for dumping is that a tariff only protects the home market, 
whereas England’s vital necessity is to regain her export trade 
so that she may continue to pay for her food and raw materials. 
It is accordingly in the great neutral markets—India, China, 
South America, etc.—that our manufacturers are most in need 
of a régime of fair competition ; yet, to the extent that we exclude 
foreign goods from our home market, we must necessarily provoke 
intensified foreign competition in our overseas markets. The 
possibility of some increase of business with our sparsely popu- 
lated Dominions cannot possibly compensate for this. The 
‘Empire Free Trader’ is looking too many generations ahead. 
It is the world that, for many years at least, England is compelled 
by her economic situation to regard as her market. From this 
point of view, it must be repeated, the sole effect of a British 
tariff will be to divert foreign goods from one corner of our world 
market into the outlying areas. 

It is indeed often suggested that the adoption of tariffs by 
a country like England, whose market is so important to other 
countries, will produce ‘a general scaling down of tariffs’ §— 
a new world in which the foregoing considerations will no longer 
apply. In short, we are led to hope for universal Free Trade, 
obviously the best of all solutions. This argument has been 
doing duty ever since the beginning of the ‘ Tariff Reform’ 
campaign in 1903, and has not been neglected by Mr. Runciman. 
But can it be contended seriously that the United States, for 
example, which exports on the average barely 8 per cent. of its 
manufactures—to all markets *—will be so perturbed by our 
tariff as to abandon Protection and so to jeopardise, as she will 
suppose, the domestic 92 percent. The suggestion is as ludicrous 
as it is contrary to all experience. 

It follows, then, that a tariff offers no remedy for dumping ; 
it can only assist our manufacturers to make their own contribu- 
tion to a vicious system more complete. This, of course, is 
precisely what many of them intend. Thus, we have the director 
of the National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers 
recently declaring that ‘he wanted to see industries of a like 


5 The Times, October 28, 1931. 

* Statistical abstract for the United States, 1930, p. 465. The percentage of 
exports varies, of course, greatly in different trades—e.g., in 1930; Sardines, 
52 per cent. ; Typewriters, 40 per cent. ; Leather Boots and Shoes, 1-2 per cent. 
(Commerce Year-Book, 1931). 
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kind co-operating to eliminate wasteful competition at home and 
to pool their selling resources in order to develop an aggressive 
and forward selling policy in all the consuming markets of the 
world.’ ” 
An ‘aggressive’ policy, it is true, conveys a prospect of 
] retaliation which, to some minds, outweighs all argument. But, 
; when one considers the gross injustice of extorting monopoly 
: prices from the British public in order to supply below cost to 
the foreign buyer, this form of retaliation is no more attractive 
, to a reasoning mind than would be a proposal to punish cannibals 
l by eating them. 
Other remedies that have been tried or proposed may be 
discussed more briefly. In the first place, the United States, and 
; all our Dominions, have found it necessary to supplement their 
high tariffs with elaborate anti-dumping regulations. All such 
measures, however, depend in the main on elaborate declarations 
to be made by the foreign exporter, and have not proved very 
effective except in harassing legitimate trade and stimulating 
perjury. 

The authors of Tariffs suggest an International Convention 
providing for : 

(1) The reimportation into any country free of duty of goods 
originally made in that country. 

(2) A recognition of the right of each country absolutely to 
prohibit imports when their price has been artificially cheapened 
by subsidies. 

These proposals do not appear to afford a sufficient solution. 
The former especially appears to be inadequate and even a little 
fantastic. 

The method I suggest is one which, if practicable (and the 
main object of this article is to submit it for consideration), would 
be far more effective. It isa bold one, certainly. But the nations 
alarmed by a trade depression and financial crisis beyond all 
precedents seem ready to consider bold, concerted measures in 
the economic sphere. The proposal in question, reduced to its 
simplest terms, is just this: That the Governments of the chief 
producing nations shall agree (i.) to abstain from all State subsidies 
on exports®; and (ii.) to prohibit their nationals from selling to 
foreign buyers more cheaply than to their own people. 

The first article is suggested as a natural corollary to the 
second, and calls for no special comment. The main proposal, as 
embodied in the second article, undoubtedly suggests many 
serious difficulties, and still more numerous objections. 













































7 Vide The Times, October 10, 1931. 

* This need not preclude a State from granting bounties on production, 
provided that the bounty is disallowed on the proportion exported. 
Vo.t. CXI—No. 659 G 
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It must suffice, for the present, to indicate the main con- 
siderations which have led me to believe that this proposal is at 
least in the right direction, namely : 

(1) It will be observed that the proposal disregards costs of 
production, for reasons explained at the beginning of this article. 

(2) A priori, any proposal for State interference with trade 
and industry must certainly be approached with the utmost 
suspicion. It is to be observed, however, that this proposal 
involves no such continued interference with trade as does the 
policy of Protection. And that, in lieu of uncertain, shifting 
principles, constant changes, and unintelligible customs regula- 
tions, it offers a simple, intelligible, and permanent policy to 
which industry can adapt itself once and for all. Nor are the 
changes involved so great as some may suppose. For example, it 
by no means compels restriction of output. On the contrary, 
when trade is bad, it only demands that makers shall maintain 
their output by reducing their prices to all and sundry, instead 
of confining this favour to their foreign markets. 

(3) It leaves every country, our own included, free to main- 
tain, or to adopt, either Protection or Free Trade. Politically, 
indeed, it is far more practicable than a demand that other 
nations shall lower their tariffs. For whereas public opinion is 
easily marshalled against any proposal to admit foreign goods, 
it is difficult to conceive any effective agitation against this 
scheme. On the contrary, it seems calculated to afford a highly 
popular item in the electoral programme of any party and in any 
country. If the scheme errs, it is in practicability, not in 
plausibility. 

(4) It offers protection to the British manufacturer, not only 
in his home market, but in the neutral overseas markets. 

(5) It attacks the evil at its source, which, as experience of 
the drug traffic indicates, is the only sound basis. 

(6) Could such a prohibition be enforced ? Would dumping, 
like the drink traffic in America, or bribery everywhere, merely 
be driven underground ? 

There seem to be quite good answers to objections of this 
character. Dumping, unlike bribery, has hitherto been carried 
on openly, and cannot, in the nature of things, be practised 
secretly on a large scale. The greater the works or combine, the 
greater its difficulty in concealing its prices and its operations. 

(7) As to enforcement, the Act of 1906 for the Prevention of 
Corruption is doubly suggestive. By declaring secret commis- 
sions to be illegal it has gone far towards abolishing them by the 
mere fact of creating a healthy public opinion on the subject. 
It also suggests the appropriate sanctions—namely, that, in 
addition to conventional fines, the manufacturers’ customers 
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should be given a civil remedy, enabling them, on proof of differen- 
tiation, to recover the difference in price. A manufacturer 
tempted to allow an illicit discount on a particular transaction 
would incur the risk of having to allow a similar discount on the 
whole of his sales over a given period. In the face of such a risk 
few manufacturers would willingly defy the law. 

(8) The remedy against offending foreign exporters, if their 
Government should be supine, might take various forms—z.g., 
prohibition of entry, or prosecution by the aggrieved manufac- 
turers either in the country itself, or against the exporters’ 
agents here. 

(9) To the legally minded, it may well appear impossible to 
frame a single statute prohibiting price differentiation in terms 
applicable to every trade and industry. Or so far-reaching an 
experiment may seem too dangerous. Neither objection is fatal, 
since there is no need to proceed in so direct a fashion. It may 
well be that, in the first instance, the contracting States would 
only agree to the suggested terms ‘in principle.’ That is to say, 
they might agree, in lieu of article (ii.)—first, to adopt all prac- 
ticable measures to ‘ discourage’ price differentiation ; and, 
secondly, to introduce prohibitory legislation, to begin with, 
only in certain specified trades or classes of goods ; or, perhaps, 
only to ‘ concert’ suitable measures as and when applied for by 
an aggrieved State. One ‘ practicable measure ’ available to our 
Government would be an express public declaration of its dis- 
approval of price differentiation, and of its intention, where 
necessary, to introduce penal legislation. As already suggested, 
it is probable that, in such circumstances, public opinion would 
render the legislation in fact unnecessary. 

(10) On ultimate analysis, therefore, it would seem that the 
practicability of my scheme depends entirely on whether public 
opinion, at home and abroad, can be roused to the conviction 
that dumping, as defined, is a bad and immoral practice—a gross 
injustice to one’s own people and a thoroughly unneighbourly 
act in relation to foreign countries; a commercial scandal as 
indefensible as bribery. 

R. A. SKELTON. 
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THE DEFAULTING STATES OF AMERICA 


WuHEN I mentioned to a friend that I proposed to write an article 
on ‘ The Defaulting States of America,’ he said, ‘ You will have a 
job to get it published.’ At this I smiled; but I know better now. 

The first able editor I approached, a fair sample of the others, 
was perfectly frank. He said, ‘ I cannot encourage you to write 
such an article ; indeed, I have already rejected a paper—quite a 
good one—on that subject.’ I asked why. ‘ Well,’ he said, 

‘(z) Everyone knows that Americans are like that. 

(2) Nobody cares. 
(3) It will only make bad blood between us and them. 
(4) Nothing we can say will do any good.’ 

From these four propositions I profoundly dissent. 

(xr) Using the editorial ellipsis, Americans are not ‘ like that.’ 
They stand by their business engagements as well as other people. 

(2) We have striking evidence that many Americans do, in 
this matter, care very greatly for the honour of their country ; 
and as for our own people, who have been suffering silently for 
several years under the sanctimonious admonitions of America on 
the sacred duty of repaying debts, the knowledge that America is 
herself an arch-offender against this duty will come as a very 
helpful surprise. They will be able to make, should occasion 
offer, if not the ‘ counter-check quarrelsome,’ at any rate ‘ the 
retort courteous,’ to any such admonitions in the future. Very 
few Englishmen are aware of the stupendous and determined 
default in question, and I am assured that the vast majority of 
the citizens of the Republic are in the same condition of ignorance, 
and would care very much about it if they knew the facts. 

(3) As to the danger of making bad blood between the two 
countries, if the aggrieved party states its grievance clearly, it has 
no substance. The arrest and execution of a murderer or the 
conviction and sentence of a blackmailer may, and probably does, 
annoy murderers and blackmailers and those who sympathise 
with these crimes ; but civilisation does authorise these measures 
of self-protection and continues on its way very cheerfully. 

(4) That nothing we can say will do any good is demonstrably 
untrue. Our leading case in this matter is that of Charles 
Dickens. Having suffered severely in pocket and temper by the 
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theft, as he regarded it, of the produce of his brains through the 
issue of numberless editions of his books without any payments 
to himself, he seized the opportunity, when a banquet was given 
in his honour in New York, of reproaching America vigorously 
for her conduct. His friends were aghast at his temerity, and 
pethaps not pleased with his tact, while his audience generally 
were furious. Next day the Press went mad and attacked him in 
unmeasured terms. 

Dickens concluded that what was in other people’s eyes 
simply dishonest dealing was, in the eyes of Americans, laud- 
able business ‘smartness.’ In the American section of Martin 
Chuzzlewit he emphasised this belief, and penned the most terrific 
indictment of the habits and customs of a friendly nation which 
has ever been written. The storm broke out afresh; and no 
wonder. Even now I doubt whether an American could read 
those passages without getting hot all over. Genius, when com- 
bative, is not to be outraged with impunity. But the Americans 
are a generous nation, and, in the end, they forgave him, 

In 1868 the International Copyright Bill was introduced in 
America too late to benefit Dickens. But can one doubt that the 
publicity given to the case by Dickens’ action led directly to this 
result ? 

There is, unfortunately, no Borstal Institution for misbehaving 
States or nations—though the League of Nations does propose, in 
extreme cases, to send them to Coventry. Still, there is one 
force before which even States and nations must bow—the force 
of public opinion. But public opinion does not grow—as Mark 
Tapley suggested of public buildings in Eden— Spontaneous’ ; 
it must be nourished by facts, and it is the simple facts which, 
after this exordium, I propose to give. 

The story, though complicated in regard to details, is indeed, 
in essentials, as simple as a fairy tale and nearly as incredible. 

From 1830 up to 1840 certain States raised loans for industrial 
purposes ; Mississippi defaulted twice, in 1842 and 1852. Florida 
defaulted in 1845. After the Civil War further loans were raised by 
the following States, which made default on the dates given below: 

Date of Repudia- 


tion Act. 

Florida , ' : . : 1876 

(second default) 
Alabama .. , 4 . i 1876 
North Carolina. é ; “i 1879 
South Carolina. : ‘ : 1873 
Georgia . P . < . 1872, 1875, 1876 
Louisiana. , . ‘ ‘ 1874 


Arkansas. i ' ’ ‘ 1884 
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Many of these debts, in the main owed to British nationals, were repr 
wholly repudiated. actic 
Some States, however, avoided the reproach of total repudia- certa 
tion by ‘ scaling down’ their liabilities. They cancelled their old secti 
bonds and issued new ones for a smaller amount in their stead, theit 
The debts were scaled down in varying amounts from 24 per cent, Fede 
to 50 per cent. In certain cases the bondholders agreed to this is A 
composition ; in others they did not. I 
The States which took this course were : Dep 
Date of ’ debt 
‘ Settlement. 

Alabama . f , ; \ . 1873, 1876 Bon 
North Carolina. ; f : . 1879 : 
South Carolina =. . ‘ § . 1879 resu 

Louisiana . : . : j . 1874 on 
Tennessee . : : i : . 1882, 1883 com 
Minnesota . ; : ; d .  188r | 
Michigan . : d : j . 1842 of t 
Virginia ; : . 1882, 1892 ~e 

It is necessary to deal as briey as possible with the legal od 
position. trol 

Article 1, section 10, of the Constitution of the United States ove 
of America contains the following very definite clause : 

The creditor of a State has a contract right which the legislature not 
cannot impair by subsequent enactment. Ar 
Also : - 

No State shall pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law 
impairing the obligation of contract. de! 

However, in 1798 Amendment XI. became law. The relevant 
clause reads as follows : cri 

E The judicial power of the United States shall not be construed to fol 
: extend to any suit in law or equity, commenced or prosecuted against one 
of the United States by citizens of another State, or by citizens or subjects 
of any foreign State. qt 
That this amendment was not understood as authorising or fi 
excusing repudiation is sufficiently obvious from the following 
sentence in Senate Documents, vol. 118, concerning Amend- 
ment XI., under ‘ Leading Cases, Suits on State Contracts’ : 

Those who deal in bonds and obligations of a Sovereign State are t] 
aware that they must rely altogether on the sense of justice and good faith t 
of the State, and the courts of the United States are expressly prohibited d 
from exercising jurisdiction. 

This reads somewhat ironically in the light of what actually 1 





occurred. (This gloss on the amendment does not correctly 
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represent its meaning. The amendment did not prohibit legal 
action by the creditor if a citizen of the defaulting State. Indeed, 
certain States, contrary to the express direction of Article 1, 
section 10, above quoted, did pass legislation which prevented 
their own citizens from taking action. I am not aware that the 
Federal Government ever did anything in the matter; but that 
is America’s own affair.) 

In 1925 the Section of Statistics, Secretary’s Office, Treasury 
Department, issued a paper entitled ‘ Repudiation of State In- 
debtedness,’ and a copy was forwarded to the Council of Foreign 
Bondholders, London. 

The Department states that it is ‘simply a summary of the 
results of the investigations of others and is based very largely 
on “The Repudiation of State Debts, published in 1893,”’ 
compiled by Mr. Scott. 

The document is generally accepted as a very fair statement 
of the case, and the total sum repudiated, owing to the more 
ample material available to Mr. Scott, is calculated to amount to 
77,650,000 dollars, some 17,500,000 dollars more than the estimate 
by the Council of Foreign Bondholders. Anyone who takes the 
trouble can calculate the accrued simple or compound interest 
over an average of sixty-three years at 5 per cent. 

The paper expressly states that the debts in question had 
nothing whatever to do with ‘ War Debts,’ which were voided by 
Amendment XIV. The debts which were incurred before the 
Civil War were for industrial development and after the war for 
reconstruction. 

The department, of course, makes no attempt to excuse the 
default, but does give the causes which led to it : 

(1) The earlier repudiation followed the disastrous financial 
crisis of 1837; the later occurred in the reconstruction period 
following the Civil War. 

(2) Reckless finance and fraud. 

(3) In some States ‘the cry of illegality was raised, the 
question got into politics and the bonds were repudiated.’ 

(4) The Civil War greatly reduced the taxable basis and the 
financial situation was desperate. 

(5) The Civil War greatly weakened the idea of State 
sovereignty and the feeling of State responsibility. Amend- 
ment XIV. required the repudiation of all debts contracted in 
the United States in aid of the rebellion, and it was not easy for 
the Southern States to discriminate between these and their other 
debts. 

There is no doubt that all these causes operated; but they 
had nothing to do with the unfortunate bondholders. 

As to No. 5, the suggestion of difficulty in discriminating 
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between the debts is childish. The dates of issue of the loans 
settled the question definitely and finally. 

The gravamen of the existing charge against the defaulters is 
this: that they who were poor, largely through their own action, 
and unable to discharge their liabilities, are now rich and refuse 
to do so; and that they even decline to submit the matter to 
arbitration. 

We only ask that they should display the common honesty 
of the solvent and respectable bookmaker, who pays his debts 
though not legally bound to do so; but they prefer to imi- 
tate the behaviour attributed to one of their countrymen by 
Dickens. It was the custom of this amiable citizen, in moments 
of stress, to ‘run a moist pen slap through everything and start 
fresh.’ 

That this course of conduct does lead to certain difficulties— 
for instance, in the matter of credit—is certainly true. 

The Council of Foreign Bondholders, which has doggedly 
stuck to its task of ventilating the subject for over fifty years, in 
its report for 1912 states that when North Carolina appealed for a 
small loan, it (the Council) called the attention of investors to the 
record of the defaulting States, with the result that practically 
no subscription to the loan was received from outsiders. Inthe end 
the loan was taken up by the State’s own citizens. The Council, 
however, was informed that, in order to persuade these citizens 
to subscribe, the new bonds had to be exempted from taxation. 

In the report for 1913 it is stated that, when Louisiana tried 
to raise a loan, the Council took similar action and the attempted 
issue entirely failed. 

America is like a man of moderate means who has suddenly 
become rich beyond the dreams of avarice. When he was 
comparatively poor no one paid much attention to him, but now 
his softest whisper—if he ever does whisper—is listened to with 
bated breath. His once indifferent neighbours say ‘ Don’t offend 
him ; he isso rich, he could buy usall up! Besides, we owe him 
money, and if we are civil he may let us.off some of it’; and so all 
the nations grovel—especially England. It is a pitiful spectacle. 

In this pass let us turn again to one who in no circumstances 
was capable of assuming the attitude of a chidden spaniel— 
Charles Dickens. In American Notes he wrote : 


Another prominent feature is the love of ‘ smart’ dealing which gilds 
over many a swindle and gross breach of trust, many a defalcation, public 
and private ; and makes many a knave to hold his head up with the best 
who well deserves a halter, though it has not been without its retributive 
operation. For this ‘ smartness ’ has done more in a few years to impair 
the public credit, and to cripple the public resources, than dull honesty, 
however rash, could have effected in a century. 
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There is another important personage who, on the subject of 
debt repudiation, was not afraid to speak his mind : 


Humble Petition of the Rev. Sydney Smith to the House of Congress 
at Washington. 

A great nation, after trampling under foot all earthly tyranny, has 
been guilty of a fraud as enormous as ever disgraced the worst king of the 
most degraded nation of Europe. 


Again : 

Nor is it only the gigantic bankruptcy for so many degrees of longitude 
and latitude which your Petitioner deplores, but he is alarmed also at that 
total want of shame with which these things have been done; the callous 
immorality with which Europe has been plundered, that. deadness of the 
moral sense which seems to preclude all return to honesty, to perpetuate 
this new infamy, and to threaten its extension over every State of the 
Union. 


Strong words from a ‘ Humble Petitioner ’ who was, in general, a 
devoted admirer of America, and her valiant defender when she 
was unjustly attacked. 

He was, as he says, ‘ abused in the grossest manner by many 
of the American papers’; but he stuck to his guns, and the 
devastating character of the shots which he fired can be judged 
from the above examples. 

It has been asked before, and may well be asked again, why 
does not the Federal Government assume the debts? With this 
question the Section of Statistics, Secretary’s Office, Treasury 
Department, deals very summarily thus: ‘to the European mind 
especially this is not an illogical idea because the European is 
not generally familiar with the dual nature of the American form 
of government—to the American mind, however, the suggestion 
has little appeal.’ 

Let us take a parallel case. Suppose that British county 
councils had wide borrowing powers and floated loans for develop- 
ment work which were, in the main, subscribed by the citizens of 
foreign Powers. Suppose these county councils got into financial 
trouble and defaulted. Would not the British Government, any 
British Government, assume those debts and extract the money 
from the defaulting councils as best they could? Of course they 
would. Would it allow the defaulters to take refuge behind a 
law most certainly not enacted ad hoc? Of course not. 

A British Government would assume the debts and severely 
restrict the borrowing powers of the councils in the future. 

If the Federal Government did not choose to take that course 
it could cancel Amendment XI. and thus restore the status quo 
ante which gave the defrauded bondholders a legal remedy. 

If anyone wishes to know what many present-day good 
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Americans think about the matter they cannot do better than 
read Honour or Dollars, by a distinguished American lawyer, 
Mr. F. W. Peabody.* 

The pamphlet deals mainly with European debts to America, 
but on pp. 63 to 65 refers shortly and drastically to the defaulting 
States. . 

I will end this short and imperfect summary of the case by 
quoting the words of the Hon. Daniel Webster (twice Secretary 
of State of the United States) in a letter addressed to Messrs, 
Baring Brothers in 1839 : 

The States cannot rid themselves of their obligations otherwise than 
by the honest payment of their debts. . . . They possess all adequate 
powers of providing for the case by taxation and internal means of revenue. 
They cannot get round the duty nor evade its force. Any failure to fulfil 
its obligations would be an open violation of public faith, to be followed 
by the penalty of dishonour and disgrace—a penalty, it may be presumed, 
which no State of the American Union would be likely to incur. I hope I 
may be justified by existing circumstances in closing this letter with the 
expression of an opinion of a more general nature. It is that I believe that 
the citizens of the United States, like all honest men, regard debts, whether 
public or private, and whether existing at home or abroad, to be of moral 
as well as legal obligation. If it were possible that any of the States should, 
at any time, so entirely lose its self-respect and forget its duty as to violate 
the faith solemnly pledged for its pecuniary engagements, I believe there 
is no country upon earth—not even that of the injured creditor—in which 
such a proceeding would meet with less countenance or indulgence than it 
would receive from the great mass of the American people. 


‘ Sweet—sweet vision! Foolish—foolish dream !’ 


ARCHIBALD J. CAMPBELL. 


1 Published by Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 





FRENCH ART AT BURLINGTON HOUSE 


WHEN we look back on the wonderful exhibitions of Flemish, 
Dutch, Italian, and Persian art that have adorned the galleries of 
Burlington House in recent winters, we are broadly conscious that 
each display revealed a general unity of artistic purpose, a 
characteristic national tradition emerging in each individual 
artist through successive centuries. In spite of the amazing 
individuality of Italian painters, and of the different schools of 
Italian painting, there was always something that revealed an 
impress that is specifically Italian. On the eve of the coming 
French exhibition I wonder whether we shall be able to gain any 
like impression. I rather think not. France, the country par 
excellence of logic and of a nationalism carried to the point of its 
becoming a religion, reveals in its art not so much a continuous 
purpose or national tradition, but a series of apparently contra- 
dictory impulses, at once assimilative and revolutionary. The 
chain of tradition is found to be continually broken by the impact 
of individual artists who changed the whole course of French 
national taste. In France the struggle between Northern and 
Southern elements in its racial complex has been the battleground 
between Roman and Gothic, between classical and romantic ideals 
in almost every age. The result of this battle has seldom been 
fusion, but rather the emphasis of each by rival and contemporary 
artists. 

One thing, however, we can predict with certainty of any 
exhibition of French art—namely, the continuous excellence of 
French craftsmanship, whether in painting, in ivories, in textiles, 
in porcelain, in goldsmiths’ work, in furniture, or any of the 
applied arts. All through the centuries the wonderful ‘ godt 
frangais’ reveals itself in a fineness and dexterity of handicraft 
such as no other nation, not even the Chinese, has surpassed. 

Any exhibition at Burlington House is almost necessarily 
dominated by one form of art, and that is painting ; and, though 
France has had her great painters, it is not by the contribution of 
her painters alone that her artistic legacy to the world can be 
adequately assessed, as can that of Flanders, Holland, or Italy. 

France’s greatest contributions to the world’s art can never 
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be seen in an exhibition gallery, for they can never be seen apart 
from their native setting. I refer, of course, to the cathedrals of 
the thirteenth century. Between 1170 and 1270 the French built 
eighty great cathedrals, and not only built them architecturally 
in a style which was her own creation and developed to so high 
a degree of excellence, but embellished them with carving and 
sculpture, and above all with coloured glass, which are among the 
very highest revelations of the creative spirit of man. Chartres, 
Bourges, Amiens, Reims, and Beauvais are the greatest achieve- 
ments of the French genius at any time, and they were carried 
out on such a scale of originality and ambition that few other 
people of any age can compete. To those who know what was 
involved in the making of any one of these great cathedrals the 
effort seems positively superhuman. And of this, France’s most 
distinctive glory, we can see nothing at an exhibition in London. 

French painting began as ornament of her churches, as did 
her tapestries, her book illuminations, her ivories, her wonderful 
goldsmiths’ work. It emerges in picture galleries, 7.e., in the 
easel picture as the derivative of mural painting and of the 
illuminated missal or book of hours ; perhaps I should even add 
of the amazing craft of the glass-workers. Little of early date 
remains, and we are suddenly confronted by that isolated master- 
piece, the great pietd of the School of Avignon now in the Louvre, 
the most tremendous of all French primitives. The original 
impulse of the Provengal school, of which it is the greatest product 
left to us, was undoubtedly the visit of Simone Martini of Siena 
to decorate the Palace of the Popes, but this Sienese tradition 
was soon lost under the impact of the early Flemish masters, 
under whom the Maitre de Moulins, Fouquet and others learnt 
their craft. In painting the North won the first battle over the 
South. One great early French masterpiece we are to see—the 
Coronation of the Virgin, by Charanton, from the Hospice of Ville- 
neuve-les-Avignon, a picture as peculiar in colour as it is striking 
in design, a curious blend of Northern and Southern ideals. 

Strangely enough there are no outstanding names in French 
painting in the sixteenth century. At this time of the High 
Renaissance in Italy France was content to summon Italians, 
including the great Leonardo, to supply a deficiency of French 
painters. The later but secondary Italians employed at Fontaine- 
bleau brought a tradition which had a lasting influence on French 
art. But perhaps the outstanding native painters of the century 
were the portraitists—Corneille de Lyons and the two Clouets. 
Consciously or unconsciously these portrait painters derived from 
Holbein. In his best portrait drawings Clouet almost attains the 
quality of Holbein, but he rarely achieved Holbein’s substance or 
richness of colour in handling oil paint, 
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Early in the seventeenth century the South had a period of 
ascendency in the persons of Claude and Nicolas Poussin, who 
left their native France for Rome. But even so great a classicist 
as Claude retained at moments elements of that Northern 
Romanticism, as we shall see in Mr. Loyd’s Enchanted Castle. 
The real genius of Claude is seen not so much in his carefully 
constructed oil paintings as in his brilliant pen and wash sketches, 
of which the Oxford University galleries have so rich a collection. 
In these we see Claude making new discoveries in the capture of 
light, and new ventures in landscape composition which at times 
seem to anticipate Hokusai of Japan. 

When Claude and Poussin were studying Raphael and Titian 
anew meteoric figure from Flanders once again determined the 
course of French painting. This figure was Rubens. Watteau, 
the greatest of French eighteenth-century artists, owes more 
to Rubens than to any other man. But in addition to Rubens 
he owes debts to the Venetians of the High Renaissance, to 
Claude, and to that very European version of Oriental ideals 
which we call ‘ chinoiserie.’ This last element which led to 
French rococo taste in porcelain and furniture is of importance in 
the history of French taste. The artistic life of France became 
centred in the luxury and refinement of the highly artificial Court 
of Versailles. Lancret, Boucher, Pater, and Fragonard—the last 
a most brilliant craftsman—carried on the Watteau tradition in 
the service of that Court. Emerging from their work is not 
merely the vision of scenes of gallantry and amusement, but of a 
new genre which may best be described as ‘ L’art des meurs.’ 

There is, however, one eighteenth-century French painter, an 
isolated figure, whose debt is to Holland—to Vermeer and his 
contemporaries. I mean Chardin, that most exquisite and delight- 
ful figure in the whole story of French art. As a craftsman 
Chardin has rarely been equalled. His taste in colour and design 
is unsurpassed, and visitors to Burlington House will have the 
pleasure of seeing Baron Henri de Rothschild’s magnificent series 
of Chardins. 

But I imagine that what will really interest visitors most will 
be the pageant of French nineteenth-century painting, beginning 
with David, Ingres, and Delacroix—two classicists and one 
romantic—all three very great masters, and ending with Cézanne 
and Gauguin. For it was not until the nineteenth century that 
France, whatever her achievements in other forms of artistic 
expression, definitely took the lead over other countries in 
painting, and so, for the foundations of most of our contemporary 
art, it is to recent French example that we have to turn. The 
Romantics, the painters of Barbizon, the Impressionists and the 
post-Impressionists have provided a series of prophets which the 
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whole world has been shouting after. Are we still too near the 
controversies that each have aroused to assess these prophets at 
their true value? Will Renoir, perhaps the greatest of French 
painters, emerge triumphant from the ordeal, and be given a seat 
with Piero, Raphael, Titian, Greco, Velasquez, and Rembrandt, 
or will his immense modern reputation be scaled down a little? 
Can any French landscape painter stand beside our own Wilson 
or Constable? The prospect of seeing Gallery No. III. at Bur- 
lington House filled with select examples of the great names 
of nineteenth-century art is exciting, to say the least of it. 
How will men like Sisley and Corot stand up to the standards of 
comparison that must be set ? 

It is in the nineteenth century that French pioneers set the 
pace for modern painters. Manet, Monet, Renoir, Degas, and 
many others owe something to Velasquez and to Goya, and 
something to the master of the Japanese colour print whose 
vogue was so intense in the Paris of the Goncourts. Above all 
they showed a research into the esthetic values to be obtained 
from the use of their medium. Manet’s brilliant painting @ la 
prima has revolutionised the craft of the oil painter. But even 
more important than their technical achievements, the modern 
mind is attracted by their outlook upon the subject-matter of 
their pictures. Here the Impressionists carried through a lasting 
revolution. Degas has immortalised the ballet girl; Claude 
Monet the moods of colour that pass momentarily over the west 
front of Rouen Cathedral; Manet the contrast of the black 
clothes of contemporary male costume with the vivid light ofa 
French spring day; Boudin the wonders of the seaside sky. 
Above all we are indebted to these great men for a renewed 
vitality of design, that mysterious essence of all great art, and 
thereby they did more to free painting from the long traditions 
that had come down the ages. 

Looking back on the recent exhibitions certain figures emerged 
from the general background with renewed vividness. Rogier 
van der Weyden, Pieter Breughel the elder, and Rubens at the 
Flemish Exhibition ; Vermeer at the Dutch ; the early Sienese, 
Piero della Francesca, and the drawings of Raphael at the Italian. 
Seen against a microcosm of the national output extending over 
centuries, the work of these men stood out, partly no doubt 
because those responsible for selecting exhibit were able to array 
such fine examples. There is always this discount to be made at 
these exhibitions, and the unexpected usually occurs. 

The Louvre is too big and too scattered for any but the most 
highly trained and experienced student of pictures to form a just 
estimate of the moderns. In spite of the wonderful Camondo 
bequest, even the Louvre as yet has no adequate representative 
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of the great Impressionists. Accordingly the coming exhibition 
may have an unusual number of surprises for us. France is 
making a bold bid to challenge the claims of Italy, Flanders, and 
Holland in the realm of painting. May be that she will prove 
that it is in other arts where the competition of other European 
countries is not so strong that she is pre-eminent rather than in 
painting. It was a Frenchman, Paul Lamerie, whose work as a 
silversmith in England raised the standard of English plate to its 
undisputed height. Constable and Bonnington had more influence 
in determining the course of French painting after 1825 than 
any native masters. Not the least interesting aspect of the 
exhibition will be the actions and reactions of our own art upon 
that of our nearest neighbours. 

One other point. Whereas our own National Gallery in 
Trafalgar Square has a permanent exhibition of Italian, Dutch, 
and Flemish pictures, which for quality if not also for range is 
probably higher than that shown at the Burlington House 
exhibitions, the same is not true of the French school. At 
Trafalgar Square we have some good Poussins, and a ‘ still life’ by 
Chardin that could hardly be better, but otherwise the collection 
is not of the first order. Eighteenth-century France is, however, 
probably better represented at Hertford House than anywhere 
else in the world, and there are some fine things in the Jones and 
Ionides bequests at the Victoria and Albert Museum. At Dulwich 
there is a superb Watteau, which is to be lent to Burlington House. 
Finally, in the Tate Gallery, due mainly to the taste and foresight 
of Sir Hugh Lane and Mr. Samuel Courtauld, there is a small 
nucleus of French later nineteenth-century paintings of high 
quality. France still retains her chief treasures, and after France 
America is probably richest in her artistic products, especially of 
those of recent date. Accordingly France has a unique oppor- 
tunity of showing England the full range and quality of her great 
achievement. 

W. OrmsByY-GORE. 
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HANNIBAL IN THE ALPS 


WITH great expectations I opened the new volume of the 
Cambridge Ancient History to see what light had been thrown by 
quite recent research on the subject of Hannibal’s route through 
the Alps. I was disappointed to find that the author of the 
chapter dealing with this subject appears to be unacquainted 
with some of the most important results offFrench research 
published many years ago. The Cambridge historian writes: 
“The accounts of Livy and Polybius conflict and are vague, 
making the identification of topographical features impossible. 
Both contain much rhetorical colouring, such as the absurd story 
of the view of the plains of Italy from the top of the pass.’ These 
statements are inaccurate, unjust to the ancient writers, and 
misleading for modern students. The accounts of Livy and 
Polybius do not conflict; they tell precisely the same story, 
though Livy, in one passage, gives details not found in Polybius 
but in no way inconsistent with the itinerary upon which both 
writers are agreed. The text of Livy might be a translation of 
Polybius but for Livy’s practice of naming the author to whom 
he is chiefly indebted ; as he does not in this part of his narrative 
refer to Polybius, scholars have inferred that both writers closely 
followed some earlier historian, probably a contemporary of 
Hannibal. In that case Livy has inserted a paragraph made up 
of extracts from two other previous writers. So far from the 
language of the ancient writers being so vague as to make the 
identification of the places named impossible, the language of 
Polybius is so precise as to leave no possible doubt as to the 
identity of the points intended. To begin with, the description 
of the pass—which the Cambridge historian regards as an absurd 
story—indicates with certainty the Col Clapier, for that is the 
one pass in the Western Alps from the summit of which there is 
a clear view of a great sweep of the plain of Piedmont. Again, 
Polybius says that when Hannibal approached the Rhone he 
immediately took in hand its crossing by the single stream. 
This means that marching up from the coast along the western 
branch of the Rhone delta Hannibal prepared his crossing as 
soon as he reached the point just above the bifurcation of the 
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river to form its delta. This point is the modern Fourques. 
Thus Polybius fixes the starting-point and the end of the route 
from the Rhone to Italy. He describes the Rhone valley as a 
corridor, of which the left-hand wall is formed by the Alps, 
which he says fill up all the space between the Rhone valley and 
the plain of the Po. He then explains that Hannibal marched 
from Fourques about 154 miles up this corridor and reached the 
point which he calls the ‘ ascent of the Alps,’ and that from that 
point he marched 132 miles to the plain near Turin. These 
measurements fix the ‘ ascent of the Alps’ at the point where 
the Isére issues from the mountains into the Rhone valley at the 
Bec d’Echaillon, from which the only way to the Col Clapier is 
by the Isére and its tributary the Arc. The first battle was at 
the ‘ascent of the Alps’ and the second in the neighbourhood 
of a ‘strong white rock,’ two days before the summit of the pass 
was reached. In the Arc valley, just below Saint Michel en 
Maurienne, is the Rocher de la Porte, a mass of rock half a mile 
long and 600 or 700 feet high, which blocks the valley from side 
to side. Its downstream face is precipitous, so that it can be 
passed only at its northern end, where it is traversed by a mule 
track. At its southern end there was just room for the river, 
though in modern times space has been quarried beside the river 
for the highroad and the railway. It is composed of white stone. 
This great rock corresponds accurately both in its site and its 
distance from Grenoble, believed to be the town of the Allobroges, 
and from the Clapier, to the strong white rock of Polybius. 

The text of Polybius leaves no room for doubt as to the 
route followed by Hannibal from the crossing of the Rhone at 
Fourques to Avigliana, the point where the valley of the Dora 
Riparia opens on to the plain of Turin, but there are one or two 
passages which have puzzled some modern inquirers, and which, 
therefore, it may be well to examine carefully. Polybius says 
that when Hannibal was preparing to cross the Rhone his camp 
was four days’ march from the sea. This may refer to the time 
taken by Hannibal’s army between leaving the sea coast and 
reaching Fourques, or it may refer to the movements of Scipio. 
That general, transporting his army by sea, learned at Marseilles 
that Hannibal had crossed the Pyrenees and was approaching 
the Rhone. He therefore landed his army at Fos, near the 
eastern branch of-the Rhone delta, and sent a small force of 
cavalry to reconnoitre. This party met and defeated a party of 
Carthaginian cavalry, which it pursued to Hannibal’s camp, and 
returned and reported to Scipio the same day ; this was the day 
after Hannibal’s crossing of the Rhone and the day before his 
infantry and cavalry left the camp. On the same day also 
Scipio, after re-embarking his baggage, set off with his army to 
VoL, CXI—No. 659 H 
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meet Hannibal, whose camp he reached on the fourth day, only 
to find it empty, for Hannibal had marched off three days earlier, 
Fos is about 30 miles from Fourques, and many writers think 
this too short a distance for four days’ march, and have fixed 
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Mediterranean Sea 


the point of crossing at Tarascon or at Roquemaure or at Pont 
Saint Esprit, according to the distance they assume to be a day's 
march. The actual length of a day’s march has rarely exceeded 
II or 12 miles for a body of 15,000 to 20,000 men ; for a larger 
body these distances are quite exceptional, and are greater than 
could be accomplished by a Roman army moving in order of 
battle as did Scipio’s on this occasion. But in fact the current 
of the Rhone at all these points is far too swift for any such 
crossing as that described by Polybius to have been possible, 
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and, as the speed of the current is due to the steepness of the 
river bed, it must have been as swift in Hannibal’s day as it is 
now. A glance at the river at any of these points will satisfy 
the observer that to try to swim three or four horses abreast, 
guiding them by leading-reins from the stern of a boat, would be 
quite impossible, and that the great raft for the elephants could 
never have been towed across. At Fourques, however, the 
current has dropped to about a mile an hour. It should be 
noted, moreover, that the distance from Fourques to Fos was 
covered by the cavalry after the skirmish in time for Scipio to 
start his march on the same day. It is highly improbable that 
any cavalry could have ridden much more than’ 30 miles in the 
time thus allowed. The Cambridge historian says: ‘ Scipio’s 
scouting force . . . won a slight success in a skirmish, but it 
was small consolation for the sight of Hannibal’s deserted camp 
and the knowledge that he had safely crossed the Rhone.’ Where 
was the deserted camp? The camp which the Roman cavalry 
saw contained the bulk of Hannibal’s army : from my recollection 
of the ground, I doubt whether they could see the camp across 
the river, which, however, was not yet deserted, for the elephants 
were still there, though they might have seen the raft on which 
next day the elephants were to be ferried across. It was only 
when Scipio arrived there with his army that the camp was seen 
to be deserted. 

Livy and Polybius agree in telling us that on the fourth day 
after leaving Fourques Hannibal found himself in ‘ “‘ the Island,” 
a fertile and populous region resembling in size and shape the 
delta of Egypt, as it lies between the Rhone and its tributary 
the Skaras, which form two sides of a triangle of which the third 
side is not the sea asin Egypt, but mountains.’ The late General 
Colin, in his masterly work Annibal en Gaule (of which, strangely 
enough, there is no mention in the bibliography of the Cambridge 
History), suggested that the Skaras might be the Sorgues, a view 
which I was at one time disposed to accept ; but I now think it 
was much more probably the Durance, which Hannibal would 
reach in two marches from Fourques, for the region enclosed 
between the Rhone and the Durance is as large as the delta of 
Egypt, while that enclosed by the Rhone and the Sorgues is far 
too small to admit of the comparison. The Durance near its 
confluence with the Rhone is 200 or 300 yards wide, with an 
irregular gravelly bed, and in full stream would be very difficult 
to ford. At the present day it cannot be full except in flood 
time, because a large part of its water is carried to Marseilles by 
a canal which leaves it many miles before its confluence with 
the Rhone. Such a river could hardly have been crossed by 
Hannibal’s army in a day. After crossing the Rhone he had 
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38,000 infantry, 8000 cavalry, 37 elephants, and probably as 
many as 4000 mules. In order of march on a good road the 
length of the column would be: infantry in fours, without spaces 
between the various fractions, 10 miles ; cavalry, 6 miles ; mules, 
3 miles. Such a column would require eight hours to march 
across a bridge ; it would take at least twice that time to walk 
through a river, so that it would be impracticable to complete 
the crossing in a day, and it would be the fourth day before the 
army could be reunited on the north bank of the Durance. In 
‘ the Island ’ Hannibal found two brothers disputing the chieftain- 
ship ; he supported the elder brother, who, thus established in 
power, helped Hannibal with supplies of all sorts and with his 
own army escorted the Carthaginians for some distance in their 
further march as a protection against the tribe of the Allobroges, 
who were hostile to Hannibal. Livy gives the name Brancus to 
the elder brother whom Hannibal supported, but he gives the 
name Allobroges to this chief’s tribe ; it is pretty certain that 
on this point Livy was mistaken, for the Allobroges, when the 
Romans came to deal with Gaul, inhabited the region between 
the Isére and the Rhone, from Grenoble to Lyons, but are not 
known to have held territory at any distance south of the Isére. 
Polybius evidently did not regard the fording of the Durance 
as a very special feat, and therefore allows the reader to infer 
that as the Skaras was one boundary of ‘ the Island’ the army 
must have crossed it. Livy, however—though, with Polybius, 
he agrees that Hannibal crossed the Skaras in order to reach 
‘the Island,’ and though his description of the Druentia is a 
faithful account of the Durance near its junction with the Rhone 
—imagines the river called Druentia to be distinct from the 
Skaras and to have been reached long after Hannibal had left 
‘the Island.’ The explanation is to be found in Livy’s method 
of compilation: he had before him various works which he 
regarded as authoritative ; he copied pretty closely the one that 
he thought the best, but he inserted into his text passages from 
other writers which seemed to him to be specially interesting or 
to add colour or detail to the story. The authority from whom 
he takes almost the whole of his account of Hannibal’s march 
through the Alps is the same as that which has been followed by 
Polybius, but Livy was attracted by a passage which he found in 
a Greek writer named Timagenes, his predecessor by a quarter 
of a century. A summary of this passage has been preserved by 
Ammianus Marcellinus. It runs as follows : 


Hannibal . . . guided by certain Taurini, passing through the land of 
the Tricastini and the outer fringe of the Vocontii, came to the passes of 
the Tricorii. Starting thence, he marched by another route previously 


impracticable; having by an enormous fire and by pouring vinegar 
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blasted a rock that rose to an immense height and having crossed the river 
Druentia, made dangerous by its variable whirlpools, he gained the region 
of Etruria. 


This passage seems to have been in Livy’s mind when he wrote : 





, After settling the dispute among the Allobroges Hannibal set out for the 
Alps, not starting by the straight route but turning to the left to the land 
of the Tricastini,; thence touching the outer fringe of the territory of the 
Vocontii he made his way to the Trigorii, meeting with hardly any hindrance 
until he reached the river Druentia. 


‘Then follows the account of the difficulties of fording the Druentia. 
It is quite clear that the Druentia of Timagenes was not the 
Durance, but a river in Italy. Livy seems to suppose that 
Hannibal in ‘ the Island’ was facing eastwards looking up the 
valley of the Durance, and that to follow the Rhone valley he 
had to turn to his left. The Tricastini seem to have been near 
Saint Paul Trois Chateaux, and the Vocontii in the Vercors ; 
the Tricorii were probably about the confluence of the Drac with 
the Isére. Livy had a confused notion of the geography of this 
part of the world. The statement that Hannibal met with 
hardly any hindrance until he reached the Druentia may well 
have been taken from the same source as the description of that 
river which immediately follows it. If this passage had been 
inserted after the statement that upon leaving his camp by the 
Rhone Hannibal made for the interior of Gaul as he did not 
propose to fight the Romans till he came to Italy, the only 
discrepancy between the story of Livy and that of Polybius 
would be removed. 

From ‘ the Island ’ Polybius tells us that in ten days Hannibal 
marched 88 miles beside the Rhone until he approached ‘ the 
ascent of the Alps.’ I take this to mean that he marched along 
what is described as the corridor. He then learned that the 
hostile tribe of the Allobroges was occupying a position which 
barred his route and which he could not turn. He sent Gallic 
spies, who reported that the hostile forces occupied the position 
by day but left it unguarded at night. He therefore marched to 
the foot of the position and there encamped. In the night, with 
a picked body of troops, he occupied the position and next day 
the army marched through it. The troops had to follow a road 
en corniche along the side of a mountain, and when the column 
was engaged on this route it was attacked by the Gauls from 
above. Hannibal then attacked and ultimately drove away the 
Gauls, but in the engagement he lost many men, and especially 
many mules. After the enemy was dispersed he pushed on and 
occupied a town of the Allobroges, where he halted the army for 
one day and supplied himself with several days’ provisions and 
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other necessaries. Colin thought that the position occupied by 
the Gauls was at Montaud above the Bec d’Echaillon. Until 
modern times there was no road round the Bec d’Echaillon, the 
foot of which was washed by the swift and deep Isére. The 
road ascended from Saint Quentin to Montaud and thence 
descended en corniche either to Veurey or Noyarey. The town 
of the Allobroges was Grenoble. The site thus suggested by 
Colin for the first battle seems more probable than any other 
that has been proposed, but I am not entirely satisfied with it, 


and think it possible that Hannibal may have had to follow a 


route through the defiles of the Vercors. 

From Grenoble Hannibal marched up the left bank of the 
Isére to the valley of the Arc, which he reached either by follow- 
ing the stream or by crossing the pass of the Great or the Little 
Cucheron. On entering the Isére valley he was met by a deputa- 
tion of chiefs with emblems of peace, who gave him hostages for 
their good behaviour and offered their services as guides. Four 
days later his column was attacked in a defile and suffered severe 
loss, but was saved by the infantry, which drove away the enemy 
and passed the night on or at a ‘strong white rock.” This must 
have been the Rocher de la Porte. On the second day after this 
battle Hannibal, with the cavalry, reached the pass, and there 
halted two days to allow the rest of the column to come up. 

Polybius tells us that on the descent from the pass, which 
Hannibal reached after there had been a fall of snow, the army 
suffered very serious loss; that would be quite possible on the 
descent from the Clapier. A valley half a mile wide and 3 or 4 
miles long crosses the main ridge of the Alps at a height of 7000 
feet at the French end and rather more than 8000 at the Italian 
end. Here on the Italian side is a gentle slope downwards for 
200 yards, after which the descent is exceedingly steep and, 
except beside the brook, which is the source of the Clarea, preci- 
pitous. There are two ways down into Italy, one starting from 
the left side and the other from the right side of the crest of the 
pass. That on the left leads along the.edge of a precipice to the 
side of the stream, which it follows, after passing down the face 
of a cliff by a corkscrew path impossible for horses ; that on the 
tight leads to a high and level path along the steep slope of the 
mountain side, and after 2 or 3 miles descends to the valley of 
the Dora. From the gentle slope on the Italian side of the crest 
there is a wonderful view of the plain, and here a very large 
number of persons can stand and see the prospect. Hannibal's 
infantry probably started down the left-hand path, and if it were 
snow-clad nothing would be easier than for many of them to fall 
over the precipices. The corniche route on the right-hand’ path 
had broken down for about a furlong. Hannibal attempted a 
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third route, of which the description suggests that it may have 
been a glacier which lies several hundred feet above the corniche 
path ; this was found to be impracticable, and Hannibal then 
had the broken path repaired. After one day’s work the horses 
descended by it, and after two more days the elephants. The 
army was collected in the Dora valley and marched in three days 
to the edge of the plain in the district inhabited by the Taurini 
—in other words, in the neighbourhood of Turin. 

In the May number of the Classical Review Mr. Dunbabin, 
writing ‘ Notes on Livy,’ accepts the account of Hannibal’s route 
propounded by Colin and here repeated by me. He thinks that 
Skaras might be the Eygues. This is a possible view, but I prefer 
to think that the Vaucluse is ‘the Island,’ because from the 
Rhone near Avignon Mont Ventoux looks like a great wall across 
the country from the Rhone valley to the Durance, recalling the 
words of Polybius about the third side of the triangle. Mr. Dun- 
babin divides the 1400 stadia from the Rhone crossing to the 
Bec d’Echaillon into two sections, one of 800 and the other of 600 
stadia, and supposes that the 600 stadia are to be measured from 
the crossing of the Rhone to the point where the ten days’ march 
from ‘the Island’ began; but this 600 stadia must be divided 
into two sections, as the ten days’ march left Hannibal still at 
least a day’s march distant from his camp at Saint Quentin before 
the first battle. Mr. Dunbabin apparently adopts a now discarded 
length for the stadium, of which the length now accepted is 177°5 
metres, so that 100 stadia are 11 English miles. He also seems to 
have been misled by Viedebantt’s article in Hermes, October 1919. 
That writer suggests that when Polybius wrote his narrative he 
had not himself made the journey, for he describes the Rhone as 
flowing from east to west instead of from north to south, but all 
the ancient geographers failed in their orientation of some of the 
most important geographical features. Strabo and Czsar both 
thought that the Pyrenees ran from south-east to north-west, and 
in Strabo’s scheme the Rhone also flowed rather from east to 
west than from north to south. It should be remembered that 
the mariner’s compass was unknown to the ancients, and the 
general directions they gave to important features were the result, 
not of observation on the spot, but of their attempts to make a 
map of the world. The incorrectness of Polybius’ orientation of 
the Rhone valley cannot for a moment weigh against his own 
statement that he had himself followed Hannibal’s route. But 
Mr. Dunbabin’s careful and interesting paper contrasts favourably 
with some recent speculations about Hannibal’s route. One 
writer took Hannibal up the Durance to the Guil valley, where 
he made him fight two battles separated by a distance of only 
11 miles and finally made his army cross the Col de la Traversette, 
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10,000 feet high, which until it was tunnelled by Louis XI. could 
not be:crossed by horses or mules. Another writer imagined that 
Hannibal went to Briangon by one of the routes that Napoleon 
suggested, then by the Col de Malrif to Abries, and’ thence crossed 
the Col de‘Malaure. The route described is inconsistent with the 
accounts given by the ancient writers and militarily impossible. 

Before Colonel Perrin in 1883 saw the view from the Clapier 
and suggested that this must be Hannibal’s pass, the commen- 
tators were divided in their allegiance between the four passes 
across which in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries cart- 
roads were constructed, but none of these passes corresponds with 
the accounts of Polybius and Livy. The Petit Saint Bernard 
has no view of Italy, nor is there on the descent any such dan- 
gerous place as the story requires. This route does not reach the 
plain near Turin, nor could the plain be reached from the pass in 
three days’ march. The Mont Genévre has no view of Italy, no 
dangerous descent, and is too far from the plain. It could only 
be reached by an exceedingly difficult route through the gorge of 
the Infernet and over the Col du Lautaret. The Col de Larche 
is far from the plain, which it reaches, not near Turin, but at 
Cuneo ; its descent presents no difficulties ; it has no view of the 
plain and can be reached only from the Durance, which is incon- 
sistent with the ancient authorities. The Mont Cenis is reached 
by the same route as the Clapier, but begins a day’s march further 
up the Arc valley ; it has no view of the plain of Italy. In 1853 
Mr. Robert Ellis suggested the route of the Petit Mont Cenis, 
which is identical with the route to the Claper until within a short 
distance of the summit. It then joins the Mont Cenis route before 
the descent from that pass begins. Mr. Ellis searched the neigh- 
bourhood of the route for a view of the plain. I have as far as 
possible followed his footsteps and am satisfied that there is no 
real view of the plain, but from a point to be reached by an hour's 
climb from the road there can be had through a chink in the 
mountains a tiny glimpse of the plain. A few years later, in a 
second essay, Mr. Ellis wrote that if he had known of the view 
from the Clapier, which he had never seen, he should probably 
have suggested that pass as Hannibal’s. The late Mr. Coolidge 
rejected the Clapier on the ground that there was no view from 
the summit of the pass, which, however, he admitted he had 
never visited. 

It seems a pity that the Cambridge History should lend the 
weight of its reputation to the view that the statements of Poly- 
bius and Livy are so vague as to render it impossible to identify 
the places described. This seems a reminiscence of Arnold of 
Rugby, who, having decided that Hannibal went by the Petit 
Saint Bernard, complained that the description of Polybius did 
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not fit that pass. ‘Again, what is meant by the statement that the 
problem of Hannibal’s route ‘cannot be solved ambulando’ ? 


How could the route be ascertained except by an inspection of 
the passes of the Western Alps? The century-long disputes 
which have caused the Cambridge historian to despair were due to 
insufficient knowledge of Alpine topography. It would have been 
more useful to have called attention to the work of Colin, which 
is too little known in this country. Within the\last few years I 
have seen several school editions of the twenty-first book of Livy 
in which it is asserted that Hannibal went by the Col de Larche, a 
hypothesis which is absolutely irreconcilable with ‘the text of 
Polybius and of Livy. I venture to hope that some of the younger 
Cambridge scholars will believe that Polybius at any rate was 
more careful than his critic in the Cambridge History, will read 
Colin’s work, and examine for themselves the Rhone at Avignon, 
the Rocher de la Porte, and the Col Claper. 


SPENSER WILKINSON. 
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THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE 


A CONVERSATION BETWEEN LORD CHESTERFIELD AND 
LrieuT.-GENERAL IRWINE, 1769 


CHESTERFIELD. And. those, Mr. Irwine, are my cantelupe 
melons: but we will look at ’em another time ; for even my third 
leg, this wooden fellow, is getting tired—indeed it has to bear 
most of the weight of my crazy old carcase. Half an hour is the 
most I can hobble at a time. If you will help me upstairs, we 
will sit in the gallery, look at the view, and talk. 

IRWINE (shouting). I hope that I shall be so robust when I 
reach your age. 

CHESTERFIELD. Eh? (guessing). I am beyond flattery, being 
no longer a statesman. But I must be the talkative one, since 
you would soon grow hoarse with making me hear: deafness 
is my hereditary right, the only one I believe in. That’s well, 
your left shoulder: my weight won’t fatigue you ; we Stanhopes 
were always ridiculously small. 

(They sit in the gallery.) 

IRWINE. Wasn’t that a portrait of the Duke of Newcastle on 
the stairway ? 

CHESTERFIELD. Taken years ago, as you could see. 

IRWINE. He must have been very old when he died, if he 
was at all as old as he looked. 

CHESTERFIELD. Let me see... he was some fourteen 
months older than I was . . . he must have been born in the 
summer of ’93, and he died last November. That makes him 
seventy-six. I think I wrote you the news. 

IRWINE. You did indeed: you told me that he was at last 
dead, and for the first time quiet. 

CHESTERFIELD. I don’t know what post they will find for 
him in heaven to make it a heaven to him : if he were not allowed 
to plague himself with affairs, he would think he was in hell. 
His ruling passion was the agitation, the bustle, and hurry of 
business, and to think of him as quiet is to conceive him miserable. 
He was always in a hurry, as though he could never be in time. 
IRwInE. I have even seen him running. 
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CHESTERFIELD. He always ran—on tip-toe. Ha! I remem- 
ber once telling him that by his fleetness one would think him the 
courier, not the author of the letters he was carrying. He was 
like quicksilver—only he didn’t shine so bright. 

IRWINE. I was astonished that he was always in so visible a 
state of fluster. 

» CHESTERFIELD. He was such a bundle of weaknesses that 
he could never make up his mind ; and when it. was made up for 
him, he dreaded the consequences. Everything alarmed him: 
he could have been still only in a frozen world. Even when I 
brought in my Bill for the reform of the calendar—and what 
could be more harmless than that ?—he begged me ‘ not to stir 
matters that had long been quiet,’ called my Bill, a little question 
of office reform, ‘a bold undertaking,’ and added that he didn’t 
love new-fangled things. 

IRwinE. Like a man afraid to move a chair in a room for 
fear the whole house should tumble down! But he must some- 
times have had to decide ? 

CHESTERFIELD. Never willingly, I believe: he didn’t even 
choose his own wife ! 

IrwinE. That is not unusual, my lord, in great families. 

CHESTERFIELD. Oh, when there is family pressure; but he 
was his own master. What he did was to choose an intermediary 
to choose for him; what d’ye think of that? I had the story 
from old Sir John Vanbrugh, whom he employed as go-between. 
You wouldn’t remember him, I suppose ? 

IRwINE. He must have died before I was born. 

CHESTERFIELD. Dear, dear! so he must! Sir John was 
building Claremont for him, and at the same time Blenheim for 
the Duchess of Marlborough ; and as the Duchess had a grand- 
daughter, Sir John thought he could easily combine one business 
with ’tother if he proposed Lady Harriet Spencer. He did so, and 
the Duke was taken with the idea, more than with the lady ; 
but he shilly-shallied, as he would, put it off for a year, wondered 
this and that, asked too big a dowry—while the Duchess, as Sir 
John said, wanted a grandson-in-law, like all other things, both 
good and cheap: so—— 

IrwinE. She cannot have been easy to manage: I have 
read Mr. Pope’s character of Atossa. 

CHESTERFIELD. She was a friend of mine; Mr. Irwine: I 
will allow nobody but myself to say anything against her. The 
long and short of it is that, after months of haggling, he was 
brought to it by thinking it would be pleasant to have children 
descended from the great Duke of Marlborough. 

IRWINE. Which he never had. 
CHESTERFIELD. Which, as you say, he never had. Just as 
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well, perhaps: he would never have found time to look after 
them. 

IRwiInE. When I became a Parliament-man I used: some- 
times to go to his levées, if I could spare the unconscionable time 
he kept us people waiting. 

CHESTERFIELD. And then when he came, the illiberal,; de- 
grading familiarity of his address! How he accosted, hugged, 
embraced everybody, and made them fulsome promises he would 
not have wished to keep even if he had had the power ! 

IrwINnE. The odd fact is that he had any power at all. 

CHESTERFIELD. He loved it ; he was as jealous of it as an 
impotent lover is of his mistress, without activity of mind enough 
to enjoy or exert it: yet, as I said, he dreaded power, and could 
not bear a share even in the appearances of it—it was Sir Robert 
who wished it, or Carteret who insisted, or Lord Hardwicke who 
pressed it urgently, whenever it couldn’t be laid at the King’s 
door. I have known him throw himself weeping on Lord Hard- 
wicke’s neck, imploring him to support him in a situation which 

wouldn’t have irked a junior clerk for a moment. You know the 
story of the freedom of Bristol ? 

IRWINE. When it was conferred on him and Mr. Pitt? I 
heard no details. 

CHESTERFIELD. One would have thought that a man who 
already had more than forty years’ experience of business and 
Court matters would have given five minutes to composing an 
answer to the offer. But not so his Grace. He drew out a draft, 
as long as the most tedious despatch from the most long-winded 
Foreign Minister, and—sent it to Lord Hardwicke, with marginal 
queries, including one as to whether he should consult Mr. Pitt. 
Why the Lord Chancellor should concern himself doesn’t appear. 
I don’t know whether Lord Hardwicke gave much thought to the 
screed : he answered that he was sure his Grace could want no 
advice, but that in his humble opinion the draft was much too 
long. The Duke industriously blackened ten more large sides of 
paper, and finally the mountain of stationery, after great labour, 
gave birth to a mouse-reply of four lines. It was Stone who told 
me. 

IRWINE. Stone, that was a mysterious figure! The gossip 
went that it was Stone who was really Minister, while the Duke 
traded the boroughs. 

CHESTERFIELD. Well;no. It is true that to write to his Grace 
or to write to Stone was much the same thing, and that Stone 
knew all that was in the Duke’s mind ; and he would often have 
been at a loss without his Under-Secretary to tell him what his 
mind really was ; but it was the Duke who led the dance. Did 
you know that at one time, when the Duke was not on speaking 
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terms with his brother, who was then first Minister, they used to 
converse through Stone, even when they were together in the 
same room ? It was, ‘ Mr. Stone, would you be so kind as to tell 


Mr. Pelham? .. .’; and, ‘ Mr. Stone, would you be so good as 
to inform his Grace? .. .’; and the worthy man would trot 
from one to the other and back again with an admirable gravity 
it was hard to imitate. 

IrwinE. I never knew Mr. Pelham. I understand he was 
not at all like his brother. 


CHESTERFIELD. He had great good sense, but no shining 
parts; and I have now come to think that in politics good sense 
is more valuable than brilliance. Mr. Pelham had a steady 
resolution, unlike his brother, and showed great candour in his 
behaviour. He never took refuge in cunning, that dark sanctuary 
of incapacity. An honourable man; a well-wishing Minister ! 
But indeed the Duke also was the last two. When he retired 
from business in 1762 he was above four hundred thousand pounds 
poorer than when he went into it. 

IRWINE. Money well spent in corruption; but at least it 
came from his own pocket. 

CHESTERFIELD. He was disinterested, unlike Sir Robert 
Walpole. He twice refused a pension. He did, it is true, submit 
himself to that abominable system‘ of bribery which, if it is not 
stopped,—and God knows how it is to be stopped now—will 
bring the country to ruin. 

IRWINE. It was, I suppose, the source of his power. How 
else could he have been in office some forty-five years, and for 
some of the time first Minister ? 

CHESTERFIELD. Without his wealth he would, of course, 
have been a mere feather; but it is not wealth alone, even in 
these days, that can give power. It is true that he had no 
superior parts, no eminent talents, but he was not such a fool 
as the public supposed, as indeed he liked them to suppose. 
The whiffling activity of his body was partly a disguise; and 
behind it he had indefatigable industry, perseverance, which 
gave him a lever, added to a singular knowledge of Court craft, 
and a servile compliance with the will of the sovereign for the 
time being—whether George the First, Second, or Third—though 
with his present Majesty it did not avail him much. It never 
ceases to amaze me how men of standing and even of common 


. sense, men of affairs, with a knowledge of mankind and of worldly 


traffic, still feel awe in the presence of kings, who are usually far 

worse brought up than themselves, and infinitely more ignorant. 
IRwWINE. His Majesty, after all, is the head of the State, the 

keystone of the Constitution. 

CHESTERFIELD, Oh, by all means; but no man stands in 
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awe of a keystone. No, it is more than that. They are like boys 
in the presence of their schoolmaster: if the King frowns, they 
feel whipped ; if he smiles, they feel entitled to a half-holiday, ..I 
was never more struck by this than in the great revolution of '46 
—you will remember the heaven-sent forty-eight-hour Ministry ? 

IRWINE. I was not much more than a boy at the time, and 
my interests were less in politics than in my military duties. 

CHESTERFIELD. Come, General, so serious already! No 
tributes to Venus? For shame ! 

IRWINE. By my ‘ interests’ I meant rather what I thought 
of in my spare time, the time I could spare from the more serious 
pursuits that you mention; but I nevertheless remember the 
occasion you refer to, when Lords Granville and Bath laughed 
up to London to take the Seals, and then were laughed away 
again after fingering them. I was in Ireland at the time 

CHESTERFIELD. Ah, to be sure; and so was I. It was then 
and there, indeed, that I first met you. 

IRWINE. And when I met the best Viceroy Ireland ever had, 

CHESTERFIELD. Say, the most Irish Viceroy. When I was 
there I panted to get away, but I have often wished that time 
back again. But about this Ministry! The plot, if you like to 
call it so, was thrashed out at the beginning of ’45. The case was 
this: the Pelhams were nominally in power, and stronger than 
ever before, since they had at last gathered in the remnant of the 
old Opposition. 

IRWINE. Meaning yourself. 

CHESTERFIELD. Oh, and the Cobham faction, and_half- 
patriots, half-malcontent Whigs—these are old stories now. 
Parliament was behind them and their policy. Carteret, who at 
about that time became Granville, had gone from public view, 
but he was still in the Closet; and he and Lord Bath had the 
key to the back door; they were virtually the Cabinet, and 
the King forced their policy on his ostensible Ministers. The 
issue was, as I urged in letter after letter to the Duke—for I was 
then at The Hague—were the King’s servants his Ministers, or, 
really, the servants of other Ministers? Again and again I 
implored him to resign with his colleagues in a body, and before 
Parliament rose; for once it was gone they were powerless. 
What ! the Duke said, resign all together? Why, that is con- 
spiracy ; it is indeed high treason. If one or two of you resign, 
I answered, the King can replace you. But who in heaven, or 
earth is to fill the posts if we all go? This is unheard of, the 
Duke would protest : what would his Majesty do without us? 
Exactly! I used to reply ; show now that you’re indispensable. 
Oh, but, he havered, that wouldn’t be respectful. I told him 
that it was not the respectfulness of measures I considered, but 
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their expedience, their prudence, their necessity. Bu‘. Parliament 
rose, and his Majesty went to Hanover without anyihing being 
done. And in the autumn the rebellion in Scotland made such a 
step inopportune. 

IRWINE. I forget what it was brought the Duke’s courage 
up to the sticking point, if I ever knew. 

CHESTERFIELD. It was over the question of admitting Mr. 
Pitt to office, or rather to the post of Secretary at War. The 
King had a mortal dislike to Mr. Pitt, and refused ever to see 
him. Matters might have been arranged, but that Lord Bath, 
with Lord Granville behind the scenes, but pretending not to 
be there, whispered the King’s ear as the toad did that of Eve 
in Milton’s poem, insinuating that his Ministers were affronting 
him: After a great to-do, the details of which I forget, the 
members of the Ministry heroically decided to resign, and for 
two or three days there was a rare procession of White Staffs and 
Seals going up the steps of St. James’s. Funds fell while the new 
cabal hawked places about, and could find no takers. You know 
the rest. The King grumbled as usual that the Ministers were 
the king in this country, and everybody came back. The matters 
for amused consideration is their abhorrence of the idea of 
opposition—never, never, they declared, would they band them- 
selves into so horrid a thing—and the sense of guilt they carried 
about with them after their action. 

IRWINE. You yourself, my lord, declared when you resigned 
the Seals that you would never go into opposition. 

CHESTERFIELD. I had earned my rest. Were not eleven 
years of opposition enough for my share? I had had my fill of 
patriots. 

IRWINE. I presume that when Dr. Johnson described 
patriotism as the last refuge of the scoundrel he was referring to 
political faction which aims at disturbing the Government ? 

CHESTERFIELD. All parties claim the monopoly of patriotism : 
those who have the places—that is, the money—are exceedingly 
desirous to keep them; and those who have them not are as 
desirous to get them—that is, the money. I had nothing to ask. 

IRWINE. But had the Duke anything to ask ? 

CHESTERFIELD. Nothing—but the being in business. He 
itched to be at it. It may have been habit, since from the time 
he was made Lord Chamberlain in 1716, until 1762, except for a 
few months in ’56~’57, he was always in office. His otium was 
always sine dignitate, just as his business was. He was Secretary 
of State for some thirty years together, from 1724 to 1754, when, 
his brother dying, he became first Minister. And then, rather 
than be nothing, he allowed himself in ’65 to be made Lord 
Privy Seal. It was a disease. 
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IrwinE. I always wondered how, with his notorious ignor- 
ance, he could even maintain an appearance as Secretary of 
State. 

CHESTERFIELD. Oh, I know the stories: ‘Cape Breton an 
island? Really? Show it me on the map! So it is! I must 
go and tell the King. He’ll be delighted’; and ‘ Minneapolis 
must be defended. Send troops to Minneapolis. Whereis Minnea- 
polis?’ But he was far from ignorant of foreign affairs: he had 
acquired an enormous amount of information, which he stored 
away in the wallet of his memory. 

IrwineE. Alms for oblivion ? 

CHESTERFIELD. By no means; but he was inclined to 
remember only what was agreeable. When I was Secretary of 
State, at the time of the Austrian Succession War, he wouldn't 
listen to what I told him, that the Dutch were bankrupt ; but 
he easily accepted the absurd lies Lord Sandwich regaled him 


with to the contrary effect. I was the better informed, as 
events proved. 


IRwinE. He must have been an uncomfortable colleague. 

CHESTERFIELD. One never knew where one stood. You 
remember when Lord Harrington finally resigned in ’46 (when I 
took his place) it was because his Grace corresponded behind his 
back with Lord Sandwich, who was in Lord Harrington’s depart- 
ment. When Lord Harrington complained to the King, his 
Majesty, who had never forgiven him his part in the forty-eight- 
hour Ministry, bluntly told him he supposed he might correspond 
with his Ministers abroad by what canal he chose: But his Grace 
preferred to be indirect ; he was terrified he might miss some- 
thing, and he behaved in exactly the same way with me. 
At the beginning he told Lord Sandwich that as the two Secre- 
taries were of one mind on policy, it was enough for him to write 
to me. But soon it was, ‘ How is it I never hear from Lord 
Sandwich ? Why does Lord Sandwich write only to you? 
Why does he never write to me?’ I had to tell Lord Sandwich 
to hearten his Grace occasionally with a private letter, mixing 
some business in it. I would not be jealous, I said. Little things 
please some people, I told him. But soon Lord Sandwich ceased 
to write me anything but office letters, and I was always finding 
the ground cut from under my feet. Finally, when Bentinck 
came over to discuss Dutch affairs, affairs for which I was 
responsible, I was the only man in the kingdom he was on no 
account allowed to see. I felt no pique, but it was useless for 
me to remain. So I quitted. 

IRwInE. His views differed from yours ? 


CHESTERFIELD. He was incurably optimistic. He would go 
into the Closet and tell the King there was good news ; and when 
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he came out I would ask him what the good news was, for I could 
see none in what he had said. Then he would run away. He 
would never believe what he didn’t want to think true. He 
thought, for instance, that if the Austrians said they would put 
60,000 men into the field, 60,000 men would appear. Subsidies 
was his only notion of foreign politics—he thought he could buy 
States as he could buy placemen : that and Chloe. 

IRWINE. Chloe? 

CHESTERFIELD. How! did you never experience Chloe ?— 
more properly M. Clouet, his French chef? You missed a good 
thing, one which you especially would have appreciated. When 
representatives came from abroad, he would instruct Chloe to 
stuff them well. You may sometimes induce the right frame of 
mind in a man if you flatter his stomach. 

IRwinE. Did Chloe ever feed Lord Chatham? There was 
an odd pair to go minuetting together! The Duke cannot have 
much enjoyed the dance, and I often wondered how you managed 
to bring them close enough. 

CHESTERFIELD. It was the most curious réle I ever found 
myself in. I warned the Duke he would have trouble with his 
gouty wife, as I used to call Mr. Pitt—or as you rightly say, Lord 
Chatham, to him; but I deserved no credit for marrying ‘em. 
It had to be ; neither could hold office without the other. Indeed, 
Mr. Pitt bullied the Duke, but the Duke enjoyed that also. 
After all, he managed the party—the secret service funds, the 
patronage, those were his delight: Mr. Pitt managed the war 
and the House. 

IrwinE. Which, being in the other House, the Duke could 


not do. 
CHESTERFIELD. And could not have done as a commoner. 


To lead men one must be able to move men. The House of 
Commons is largely peuple ; and, as the Cardinal de Retz used 
to say, ‘ guiconque rassemble le peuple, émeut.’ You will not mind 
my lapsing into French, seeing you are yourself so good a French- 
man, as Madame de Monconseil assures me. 

IRWINE. She flatters me. The Duke was no speaker, like 
Mr. Pitt. 

CHESTERFIELD. I confess I never altogether liked Mr. Pitt— 
he was too flamboyant, too theatrical for me; but he could 
indeed move the people. He carried with him the strength of 
thunder, and the splendour of lightning. The marriage worked 
admirably for a time, though the gouty wife would often enough 
remove herself in the sulks. But the Duke as a popular leader ? 
No! Did you not think, privately, Mr. Irwine, that his face 
resembled that of a sheep ? 

IRwInE. Sometimes, certainly, it looked as crestfallen. I 
VoL. CXI—WNo. 659 I 
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was sorry for him at the end, when Lord Bute took the reins out 
of his hands. That was a terrible story about the Archbishopric 
of York. 

CHESTERFIELD. I do not know it: I know nothing these 
days. The coffee-houses are better informed than I am: they 
know everything. 

IRWINE. I believe he recommended a Whig to the prelacy, 
and Lord Bute answered, ‘ If your Grace thinks so highly of him, 
I wonder that you did not promote him when you had the 
power.’ This to the first Minister! . 

CHESTERFIELD. Meekness and humility are Christian virtues : 
I didn’t know my poor old cousin had so great a share of ’em. 
What a strange thing this fever of power is! My grandfather 
Halifax used to doubt whether business was fit for a man of 
sense. And it was the underside of power the Duke of Newcastle 
loved. I wonder what posterity will think of him ?—for history 
will not be able to neglect him. Historians are necessarily 
ignorant ; and perhaps what seems to matter so much to us will 
seem of little weight to them. The past, which seems to teach 
us so much, often teaches us wrong. But I grow prosy: deaf 
men converse with themselves so much, they may forget that 
others may be listening to their droning. 

IRwINE. Your lordship has been too kind, too patient of 
my ignorance. 

CHESTERFIELD. Stuff! the kindness has been yours, I feel ; 
certainly the patience. When we grow old and ready to go, with 
nothing before us, it is only by thinking of the past that we can 
manage to avoid the present. 

BonaMy DoBREE. 
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SouTH AFRIcA, 1897-1899 


RARELY has anything failed like the failure of the British Army 
to seize Majuba Hill on February 26, 1881. A people trained to 
think in military values would have dismissed the skirmish from 
their minds with a passing thought for the ninety-two British dead 
and fifty-two prisoners. But a people who for centuries had fought 
their battles and made widespread conquests through selected 
champions, and shared in the excitements of war vicariously, took 
the defeat of their champions to heart in a way that foreign 
nations among whom military service was universal were incapable 
of appreciating. My own generation was reared in the national 
shame of one of our little Army’s smallest disasters. I remember, 
among the most vivid recollections of my boyhood, on the morning 
when the news reached England, standing waiting, puzzled, in a 
line of small boys facing a drill sergeant who had fought at Inker- 
mann. He was unable to commence our customary drill, but was 
walking up and down in front of us, striking his cane against his 
tight pepper-and-salt trousers, the tears running down his cheeks 
and muttering to himself, ‘ Nothing but a European war will wipe 
it out.’ Then came the news that England had accepted this 
check as final defeat and made peace with the Boers, and we were 
told that Gladstone had said that the British public would never 
consent to go on to victory in a war which meant shooting down 
a lot of old gentlemen in top hats. And so we gave the Boers back 
their country. Bryce in his Impressions of South Africa says, in 
1897, that the British Government ‘ had expected that the Trans- 
vaal people would appreciate the generosity of the retrocession, as 
well as the humanity which was willing to forego vengeance for 
the tarnished lustre of British arms. The Boers, however, saw 
neither generosity nor humanity in their conduct, but only fear. 
Jubilant over their victories, and . . . not realizing the over- 
whelming force which could have been brought against them, 
they fancied themselves entitled to add some measure of contempt 
to the dislike they already cherished for the English, and they 
have ever since shown themselves unpleasant neighbours.’ 


1 Published by Cassell & Co., Ltd. 
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Of this contempt and dislike my generation was constantly 
reminded by that master of fiction for the young, Rider Haggard, 
Majuba became for us another Bunkers Hill, but with this 
difference, that it was not irretrievable. And if revanche was an 
underlying motive in the minds of many young Englishmen, 
7000 miles away, what must have been its strength in the hearts 
of British Colonists in South Africa in close and daily contact 
with that dislike and contempt ? On the Boer side the memories 
of British defeats fired the blood of young men, as recollections 
of Crécy and Agincourt filled the hearts of our ancestors. Against 
soldiers trained in conventional military tactics their mounted 
burghers armed with rifles had played a part similar to that of 
our archers in the fourteenth century, and they were convinced 
that they could again, as in 1881, face the same odds and at any 
time drive the ‘redcoats’ into the sea—let them only, as our 
yeomen on the village-green, keep their eye in on the boundless 
veld where the buck offered daily practice. 

By 1895 this dislike and contempt, which might have been 
kept inoffensive behind set boundaries, with occasional outbursts 
from fortuitous contact, became actively aggressive; concentrated 
on the influx of outlanders, the majority of whom were British, 
across these boundaries into the Transvaal itself. As a result of 
the development of the mines around Johannesburg the Boers 
found the hated English in their midst, and not only the English 
before whom they had retreated inland for years, but English 
bringing in a new civilisation abhorrent to a pastoral people, 
whose ideals were those of the Old Testament interpreted by a 
primitive Protestantism. 

To appreciate the Boers’ attitude at its best, one should try 
and imagine the feelings at the present time of some still arcadian 
people who at all costs were determined to resist the encroach- 
ments on their traditions of mechanisation, mass production, 
standardisation, and the other resultants of the new civilisation. 
The clash would be one of ideals which would excite profound 
sympathy among a considerable number of thinking people. 
One can imagine such sympathisers saying, now when we have 
seen the bankruptcy of many a progressive speculation, when we 
are trying to salve from the floods of materialism the wreckage 
of the spiritual achievements of our forefathers, when chaos 
overwhelms us and science is unable to illumine for ordinary 
sight the darkness which it has created, how brave a sight it is 
to see some, with greater courage than ourselves, make a bold 
and desperate stand in defence of narrow-minded adherence to 
tradition. But no such disillusionment had begun to make 
itself felt among the British public at the end of the nineteenth 
century, and to them progress along the new tracks blazed by 
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science was the cause of humanity and the ultimate happiness of 
mankind. 

' [have emphasised at the outset the military setting in which 
the South African problem had become fixed, for there is an 
inclination in these days when our instincts are turning towards 
other solvents to discuss events in the immediate past without 
remembering that force was the only means recognised as, in 
the last resort, effective to unravel political complications. And 
in 1897, after the fiasco of the Jameson Raid when Milner was 
sent to South Africa, everything pointed to a military solution as 
inevitable. 

It is at this point in Milner’s career that the curtain is lifted 
in the first volume of The Milner Papers, and the public are 
admitted to knowledge a good deal of which was hitherto the 
property of only a few. The book is history rather than bio- 
graphy, for Milner himself desired no official biography. This 
is in a way disappointing to those who served under him 
and have survived him.. To them he was not only a leader but 
an example, on which they tried to model their own lives and 
actions, and so stimulating and inspiring was that example 
that they have always regarded it as a national asset from 
which posterity had a claim to benefit. And a biography 
might have shown the play of that master mind in the early 
Stages of his career, when his character was developing to its full 
strength, his actions and reactions in the face of trials and 
difficulties common to all men which formed and tempered it, and 
how his singleness of purpose, a bright light to all who knew him, 
never wavered but dominated all minor interests. Possibly there 
is no one living who could have written such a biography, for, 
even to those who knew him best, there was a selflessness about 
Milner that almost amounted to aloofness. Of all men of his 
time and his size he was the least introspective, and the man 
behind the thoughts, the words, the actions was not easily 
accessible and was certainly never displayed by Milner himself. 
And yet the personality was a lovable one which commanded the 
affection as well as the devotion of his followers, and they would 
have wished that they themselves, and, I repeat, posterity, should 
have been put in possession of some of the elements comprising 
the whole, knowledge of which only his selflessness deprived them 
during his lifetime. 

In the brief biographical sketch introducing this volume this 
wish is indeed to some extent satisfied. A very pleasant light is 
thrown on his invariable sympathy with every brave man in 
difficulties (bravery and straightness alone would always elicit 
his help and support) by the story of his own isolation and hard- 
ships in his youth. The German influence, to which he owed 
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perhaps his exceptional organising sense, is now disclosed in the 
published genealogy ; directly he inherited it from the German 
wife of a Lancashire grandfather. Again, the story of how at 
Oxford he lost the ‘ Ireland ’ merely because, on the last day of 
the examination, he tore up his papers and walked out of the room, 
being dissatisfied with what he was doing, discloses the secret 
of the lasting quality of his work in later life: nothing but work 
as perfect as he could make it would he give to the world, neither 
reward nor pressure of circumstance nor any external claim could 
persuade him to hasty decision or to throwing into the balance of 
a cause any achievement or opinion which had not survived the 
severest of all tests, submission to his own judgment, a judgment 
which had in it the quality of objectivity in a very rare degree. 
Something, too, we should have liked indicating the source of that 
sense of boyish humour which to his heavier-witted companions 
seemed. at times to verge on the wanton, but which was an 
impenetrable armour against arrows which would have pierced 
and rankled in many a breast. In the letters themselves it is 
occasionally evident. Writing of Sir William Butler, he says: 
‘ With me amusement: at Butler’s idiotic proceedings overcomes 
annoyance. No doubt if I was Fiddes or poor Fraser, I should 
feel differently. But I am still in a more or less holiday humour 
and the Gilbertian flavour of a 2} months High Commissioner's 
out-Krugering Kruger appeals to me.’ To all who knew him it 
is needless to say that this amusement was not affected ; it alone 
could have made possible this further kindly reference to that 
thorn in his flesh ; ‘ Don’t think that: Butler is a bad fellow. He 
is hasty and rhetorical, fearfully deficient in judgment. But he 
is well-meaning enough and a most agreeable companion.’ An 
unrecorded example of this humour may be given here. One 
London newspaper in particular during the Boer War attacked 
Milner bitterly and personally. After his retirement the attack 
was repeated periodically on his birthday. No child ever looked 
forward with more pleasurable excitement on his birthday eve 
to a present than Milner did to these attacks, and if the article 
had not duly appeared on his breakfast table it would certainly 
have spoilt his day. It was the kind of humour which underlies 
Olympian laughter ; but it must have been largely acquired by 
severe intellectual discipline, for Milner was by nature very 
humanly sensitive. 

But for what the biographical introduction does give us there 
is every reason to be grateful. In outline at any rate it provides 
one more record of England’s power to avail herself of the service 
of her irregulars in spite of the prejudices of aristocratic tradition 
and the impassable barrier of democratic bureaucracy. Speaking 
of Rosebery, Chamberlain once said: ‘ Birth, wealth, genius— 
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and what will he do with them ?’ Milner was without the first, 
in the sense implied, or the second—both advantages which he 
estimated at their full value in a career. Referring to such men 
he once remarked to some of us: ‘They have sixteen years’ 
start of people like us.’ And his genius had not followed the 
ordained path to employment in public administration ; he was 
not a civil servant. One conventional course to public office he 
did attempt and failed when he stood as Liberal candidate for 
Harrow in the General Election of 1885. But on leaving Oxford, 
where of course the man had been taken at his true value, he 
entered upon a career in London which might well have begun and 
finished as that of many an eminent journalist. Called to the Bar, 
be began, like many another, writing for newspapers ; he attracted 
the attention of John Morley, and on his invitation joined the 
staff of the Pall Mall, of which W. T. Stead was then assistant 
editor. Of Stead he often spoke in later life with a broadminded 
affection. After several years of writing and hard study he was 
given by Goschen ‘ the good political opening ’ for which he had 
decided always to ‘ keep my eyes open.’ As Goschen’s private 
secretary he had the freedom of inside political knowledge, and 
when Goschen, urged and counselled by Milner, became Chancellor 
of the Exchequer Milner became his official private secretary. 
Through Goschen he was appointed in 1889 Under-Secretary in 
the Egyptian Ministry of Finance, and three years later the same 
master selected him for one of the most coveted administra- 
tive posts in England, the chairmanship of the Board of Inland 
Revenue. Here the regular civil servant would have rested on 
the summit of his own particular range of hills, but Milner, with 
his wider experience behind him, was looking out on to other 
ranges and studying the wide world at his feet. In 1897 Chamber- 
lain sent for him to the Colonial Office and offered him first the 
Under-Secretaryship of the Colonies, which he declined, and then 
the High Commissionership of South Africa. 

The policy which, before sailing for South Africa, he decided 
with Chamberlain to pursue is recapitulated by Chamberlain in 
a private letter of the very first importance which he wrote to 
him on March 16, 1898. It is so important that it is dangerous 
to give extracts from it without their context. But the key to 
that policy is contained in the third consideration given: ‘ We 
were of opinion that the waiting game was the best for this country" 
as time must be on our side. The misgovernment in the Transvaal 
will in the long run produce opposition within its borders, and 
when the present rule of President Kruger comes to an end, as 
it must do before many years are over, we might confidently 
look for an improvement in the position.’ The occasion of this 
letter from Chamberlain was a characteristic outburst of Milner’s. 
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For fifteen months he had been following this policy of 
patience. Ina letter to Chamberlain of August 2, 1897, he had 
explained the means by which, experience had taught him, that 
policy might be made successful. The first condition was that 
the British Government should maintain such a force ‘ as would 
impress the Boers with the danger of defying us’ if catastrophe 
was to be averted. ‘The internal state of the Transvaal,’ he 
says, ‘is the danger to South Africa. That country is in a 
terrible mess, social, political and financial. I think great allow- 
ance must be made for the men who have to govern a country 
in that state, even if their methods often seem to us very 
unwise. We should be very patient with them, very con- 
ciliatory, remembering how much excuse they have for regard- 
ing us with suspicion. But we cannot afford to appear, or to 
be, weak. It is no use being conciliatory if people think you 
are only conciliatory because you are afraid. There are men 
among the Boers themselves who know perfectly well that, if their 
country is to be preserved, reforms must come. We cannot give 
them direct assistance. But a firm attitude on our part gives 
them indirect assistance, as some at least among them are well 
aware, for, where appeals to the reason of dopperdom fail, they can 
appeal to its fears, by pointing out that there is a degree of harsh- 
ness, whether to Uitlanders or Natives, which means war with 
England. And from war with England I believe even the most 
violent of the reactionaries will shrink, as they have shrunk 
already, if such a contingency stares them fairly in the face. . . .’ 
And now his patience had broken down, and the Milner with 
whom Chamberlain had to deal and restrain was a Milner outraged 
in his fundamental ideals—indignant, wrathful. To appreciate 
Milner’s attitude, in the crisis which had arisen, one has to be 
biographical rather than historical. What were the fundamental 
ideals which he brought to bear on the task of practical statesman- 
ship with which his country had entrusted him ? 

In pure politics, as he reminded an audience in Rhodesia in 
1897, ‘ the strongest idea that had influenced him in life was that, 
if the different parts of the British Empire could hold together 
as a great nation or confederacy of nations, it would be a great 
achievement in political history.’ To save South Africa from 
drifting out of that future common structure, whatever it might 
be, to add her potentialities, great if rapidly developed, as he 
aimed at developing them, to that mighty influence in human 
destiny, was always one of his objects. This Imperial ideal 
strengthened so in the course of his life that, with the exception 
of Chamberlain, no Englishman has been so closely associated 
in the minds of younger, men with its promotion. Indeed there 
is a danger, which future volumes of these Papers may dispel, 
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that the greatness of Milner may be handed down to posterity 
refracted through a political medium on which indeed he had (such 
was the domination of party on the political thought of his time) 
to depend largely while in South Africa, and even more later on, 
for his support, but which has no rightful claim to be the inter- 
preter of his memory. — For, his instincts and his character had 
led him to concentrate in all his early studies and training on an 
even wider objective than the maintenance and strengthening of 
the British Empire, on one which may be described as the better- 
ment of humanity and the conditions in which it lives through 
right government. He cared deeply for the welfare of his fellows, 
and Arnold Toynbee had done much to inspire him while he was 
young to consecrate his life'to the improvement of social and 
economic conditions. Toynbee’s influence was a spiritual one 
which lasted throughout his whole career. He wrote to Mrs. 
Toynbee on Toynbee’s death: ‘ It is from within ourselves that 
we men restore those ‘“ noble ends,” for the outside world is 
always seeking to undermine them, and one has no such help 
in the work as the ever-living presence of a noble spirit like his, 
which interprets to me the old phrase of the “ communion of 
Saints.” Ispeak of my own experience. I ama man of the world 
and of affairs, not pretending or seeking to be otherwise, but 
holding on, not with a relaxing grasp, to my own great link with 
the higher life to which he belonged and belongs altogether. . . .’ 
Those who did not understand this side of Milner did not know 
the whole man and were sometimes puzzled and surprised by his 
actions, which belied the reputation which, between them, his 
enemies and some of his supporters had created for him. I 
remember when, before the Great War, he accepted the chairman- 
ship of Toynbee Hall, how this side of Milner was really a revela- 
tion to many with whom he there worked. But all who were 
brought into contact with his inner thoughts in political action 
became aware of it. It was once expressed to me, in the somewhat 
crude terms of current party politics, by Sir Richard Solomon. 
(Solomon was the ablest of his first Transvaal Ministers. Milner 
had already spotted him in the period covered by this volume ; 
speaking highly of him to Chamberlain he says: ‘ He is a good 
speaker, a Radical and a negrophilist.’) He had just come away 
from a discussion with Milner in Johannesburg on one of the 
questions on which they did not see eye to eye ; he was obviously 
exhausted by only partial success in making his point of view 
prevail, but ended his account of the struggle with the exclama- 
tion: ‘ Anyhow, thank Heaven the man was born a Liberal ! ’ 
It is the Milner of these convictions who is disclosed in 
these Papers, to some for the first time. His main object is to 
promote good government wherever England has any responsi- 
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bility or a right to exercise her influence in South Africa. It 
is impossible for any unbiassed reader not to be impressed by 
the way in which this object dominates even the Imperial ideal; 
Just as he was ‘ for a better understanding with the Transvaal 
even if the devil makes it,’ so—again and again there is evidence— 
he was prepared, up to the last minute before the war, to be 
satisfied with no more than the establishment of good govern- 
ment in the Transvaal, by whatever means achieved, regarding 

* suzerainty,’ ‘independence,’ and all the other debated questions 
as of little else than academic,interest. At times it is almost 
startling to realise how far he was ready to leave the political 
relations between the South African Republic and the British 
Empire to work themselves out freely under natural forces, if 
only good government could be assured within the Republic, 
And it is only necessary to read his confidential letter of Decems 
ber 1, 1897, to Mr. Chamberlain to see that he was applying the 
same stern test to the government of Rhodes and the Chartered 
Company as he was to that of Kruger: ‘ On the administrative 
side the case for the Company is much weaker. I am dead against 
any attempt to rip up the past, but, between ourselves, it is a 
bad story.’ The letter is masterly ; here there is not space to 
consider its proposals further than to note that he was determined 
to remove in Rhodesia abuses (inseparable from an oligarchy or 
despotism) similar in kind, if less in degree, to those under which 
British and natives were suffering in the Transvaal. 

Now, good government, as Milner understood it, was based on 
democratic principles, and English history had shown that these 
principles could only thrive and develop freely in the safety 
assured by a free, independent, and incorruptible judiciary. This 
safety Kruger had ruthlessly suppressed. In February 1898 he 
had been re-elected President of the Transvaal by an over- 
whelming majority, though only ro per cent. of the population 
had voted. One of his first acts was abruptly to dismiss Kotze, 
the Chief Justice, whose offence was that he had refused to acknow- 
ledge the validity of all laws or resolutions passed by the Volks- 
raad, whether contrary to the Grondart (the Constitution) or not. 
This dismissal was a step which, says Milner, in a despatch to 
Chamberlain, ‘ will be condemned in every civilised community 
as striking a fatal blow at the independence and authority of the 
judicial body, indicates a complete indifference to public opinion 
and is especially of evil augury for the peaceful and satisfactory 
settlement of the numerous questions outstanding, or likely to 
arise in the near future between H.M.’s Government and the 
Government of the South African Republic.’ 

So the end of fifteen months of patience had resulted in this 
Justice, free and independent of political influence, Englishmen, 
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indeed all civilised races, had fought for, and willingly given their 
lives for, throughout history. It was, to a people brought up on 
such legends as that of the Chief Justice of England and Prince 
Hal, the sheet-anchor of liberty. If Uitlanders and natives were 
to.be deprived of this in the Transvaal, their lot would be an 
intolerable one, for which England could not accept even such 
responsibility as the loosest interpretation of the Transvaal Con- 
vention of 1884 imposed upon her. But what concerned Milner 
immediately was the passivity of the citizens of the Transvaal 
themselves in face of this outrage on liberty ; it convinced him 
that the hopes, which until then he had sincerely cherished, of 
reform from within were illusory, and, what always gave tenacity 
and finality to his conclusions, he was persuaded that the grounds 
upon which these hopes had been built were disproved by the 
patent facts. The indignation which blazed up in him, lifting 
him as on very rare occasions into a white heat of resentment, 
was not only fired by the knowledge that the foot of tyranny had 
been stamped vindictively on the neck of British and natives in 
the Transvaal, whose common rights of citizenship, in what was, 
at least nominally, a friendly foreign State, he had come out: to 
South Africa to secure. It was intensified by his deep human 
sympathy for a brave man fighting disinterestedly against the 
overwhelming forces of despotism. Of Kotze he writes, after 
having seen him and heard and weighed his story, his ‘ attitude 
seems to me manly and deserving of respect ’ ; and again, ‘ if more 
men had his pluck, the cabal would be smashed.’ And underneath 
these feelings was the dread expressed in a letter to Lord Selborne : 
‘IT hope that Kotze will not be personally snubbed in England. We 
generally snub our unsuccessful allies, our inconvenient friends.’ 

It is clear to an impartial reader of his letters that the 
dismissal of Kotze shook and very nearly destroyed Milner’s faith 
in a policy of patience. He submitted to the restraint imposed 
on him by Chamberlain in his letter of March 16, but he wrote to 
Lord Selborne that while he still by personal temperament 
sympathised with, and fully appreciated the arguments for, a 
policy of patience, and ‘while, such being my orders, I shall 
loyally carry it out, I am less hopeful than I was of an ultimate 
solution on those lines. Two wholly antagonistic systems—a 
medieval race oligarchy, and a modern industrial state, recog- 
nising no difference of status between various white races—cannot 
permanently live side by side in what after all is one country. 
The race-oligarchy has got to go, and I see no signs of its removing 
itself.’ 

The remainder of the Papers deal with eighteen months of 
superhuman statesmanship still governed by this policy, termi- 
nating for all practical purposes in the Bloemfontein Conference 
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of June 1899 with Kruger, after which he wrote to an American 
friend, Mrs. R. W. Chapin,? ‘ and so it was a failure—as I antici- 
pated . . . Iam fearfully tired and disappointed, but mot beaten,’ 

The controversy, which has raged round Milner’s responsibility 
for the Boer War which ensued, has not yet died down; and 
there are many alive to-day who are ready to bring out from the 
backs of drawers treasured old party colours and hoist them the 
moment the subject is mentioned. But those who served Milner 
are rather concerned with the effect these Papers will have on 
younger men and women, here and in South Africa, who are more 
or less free from these inevitable prejudices. That is a considera- 
tion which must have weighed heavily with his executors when 
they decided to publish the Papers now, rather than wait a little 
longer until the old rosettes had faded. But as there are signs 
that the controversy has been revived it may be of possible 
benefit to those who did not live in late nineteenth-century 
conditions to be reminded of some of these conditions by those 
who knew them and have lived to see them modified, and in some 
respects shattered, by the Great War. By his opponents Milner 
was held personally responsible for the war. The most extreme 
among them publicly decried him as a ‘ man of blood ’ thirsting 
for war ; the more moderate blamed his ‘ Imperialistic ’ tempera- 
ment and his fatalism which they held all along regarded war as 
inevitable. They are united in condemning Milner for having 
broken off the Bloemfontein Conference when, it is maintained, 
further discussion might have effected a satisfactory compromise 
between Kruger and himself. 

Now if there is one thing which all the evidence produced in 
these Papers places beyond a shadow of doubt it is that Milner 
believed that if England maintained sufficient forces in South 
Africa Kruger would not fight. Even in May 1899 he writes to 
Lord Selborne : ‘ My view is that absolute downright determina- 
tion plus a large temporary increase of force will ensure a climb 
down.’ Rhodes shared this view to the end, and as late as Sep- 
tember 1899, when many thought that the Boers were only ‘ wait- 
ing for the grass’ to start an offensive, he wrote to Milner: ‘I 
am so absolutely sure that Kruger will concede everything H.M.G. 
demand that . . .’ It must be remembered again that in Milner’s 
day the ultimate appeal to arms was the legitimate and the only 
means by which the vast majority of Englishmen believed that 
irreconcilable national or racial convictions could settle their 
differences. Future generations may draw conclusions and point 
a moral, if they have evolved other means ; but to apply what is 


2 In a book recently published, Their Trackless Way (Constable & Co.), 
Mrs. Chapin has given one of the most penetrating and sympathetic studies of 
Milner which have hitherto appeared. 
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now known as the League of Nations spirit as a test of Milner’s 
action is anachronistic and destructive of such benefits as may be 
learnt from the lessons of history. To those who knew Milner’s 
methods one piece of evidence that he believed that his policy 
would succeed in averting war is overwhelming. It is to be found 
in his neglect to concentrate personally on a study of the military 
problems involved in a war with the Transvaal until the eleventh 
hour. Up till then he had been satisfied to leave the military 
provisions required to support his policy to the War Office, 
expressing at times annoyance, tinged with amusement, at 
General Butler’s secrecy as to his arrangements (which he thought 
nevertheless must be ‘all right’). But he never takes the matter 
really seriously until June 1899, when he asks for Butler to be 
ced. 

Why, then, did this policy fail ? The two outstanding reasons 
seem to be these. As explained in the beginning of this article, 
the Boers had established a warlike tradition which gave them 
every confidence that they were more than a match for the 
British Army, a confidence no doubt increased by the knowledge, 
not disclosed to the English until realised on the battlefield, that 
they had added to their rifles quick-firing guns and other modern 
arms with which the English Army was not equipped. The Boers 
were convinced that they had little to fear from the British Army 
at its known strength, a conviction actually justified by events ; 
for it was only by additions to that strength, unforeseen by the 
Boers and foreign European Powers on whose advice they de- 
pended, by additions of troops from the self-governing Colonies 
and of newly raised volunteer forces in the United Kingdom, 
that the British Empire in the result was able to achieve victory. 
The Boers had not miscalculated when they decided that they 
could defy England, though they forgot the strength of a United 
Empire ; and England herself had not calculated on this when 
she entered into the war. 

But perhaps what will interest the military student of the 
future more than anything else in these letters is the evidence 
of the entire want of co-ordination in England between military 
and political action. Even Chamberlain, who had obtained an 
historical independence of the Treasury, seems to have feared or 
been ignored by the War Office. At the best he took it for 
granted that our soldiers were quite competent to direct their 
mysteries without lay interference. There is something pathetic 
in his almost desperate cry in October 1899: ‘ It is unfortunate 
that our troops, unlike the Boers, cannot mobilise with a piece 
of biltong and a belt of ammunition, but require such enormous 
quantities of transport and impedimenta.’ From what is dis- 
closed in these Papers it seems certain that nothing whatever had 
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been done by the Cabinet or Chamberlain to see that that essential 
part of Milner’s policy, a show of sufficient force in the Transvaal, 
was understood and properly carried out by the War Office, 
To blame General Butler alone for this is to relieve the Cabinet 
of an elementary responsibility. War Office opinion they had 
before them, of the type of General Buller’s observation in July 
1899, that ‘ as long as clever men like Butler and Symons on the 
spot did not say there was danger, he saw no necessity for sending 
out any troops in advance of the Army Corps to strengthen our 
position against any possible attack by the Boers on our frontier.’ 
An excuse for the failure of the Cabinet to support Milner in 
this may be found by a lenient historian in, what seems to-day, 
the incredible confusion of thought as to the relation of military 
to political action then generally prevailing in England. Some 
of us can remember the almost sensational effect on intelligent 
men about this time of the writings of Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, who 
was one of the first to convince the British public of the necessity 
for clear thinking in the uses of the Navy and the Army as 
instruments of national policy. But while in his own books, and 
through the medium of the Morning Post, he had attained such 
a position that he was regarded as the most authoritative of 
military critics when the Boer War started, his teachings bore 
little practical fruit until after it was over and Haldane carried 
out that reorganisation which culminated in the creation of an 
Expeditionary Force of calculated strength and made possible 
its despatch in 1914. One may search in vain in these Papers for 
any appreciation of such a use of military force as a means of 
preventing war as Milner had laid down as necessary to the 
success of his policy. Whether if, as he held, war could have been 
averted had he been given throughout the military support for 
which he asked can only be matter for conjecture; but at times 
the balance seems to have hung so evenly that it is possible to 
believe that this additional pressure would have turned the 
scale. At any rate, the full responsibility for the final result must 
rest on the Cabinet at home who failed him and drifted into war, 
under the worst possible conditions for its speedy termination. 
As to those who still pass judgment to-day on Milner for having 
broken off the Bloemfontein Conference too soon, they may find 
support in his characteristic admission to Chamberlain; ‘...I 
think I was wrong in breaking off the Conference quite as quickly 
as I did. Perhaps extreme fatigue had something to do with 
it. . . . Of course I should not have broken off as I did had I had 
your telegram, urging delay, in time. That came the next 
morning.’ It is argued that Milner did not ‘ know ’ the Boer and 
had the townsman rather than the farmer mind ; some English 
critics have suggested that he might have smoothed over diffi- 
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culties by ‘ passing the tobacco jar,’ or, as South African critics 
put it, by ‘ smoking a pipe with the old man on the stoep.’ Some 
of us who had considerable experience, after the war, of negotiating 
minor questions with the Boers have been asked if we did not 
think we could have done better if we had been given the chance ! 
Perhaps I may venture to give here my own reply to such an 
inquiry. I enjoyed many ‘ pipes on the stoep’ with Boers in 
order to remove misunderstandings. On some occasions I was 
successful, on others I was not. Of the latter category of negotia- 
tions I will give one typical example. A ‘bitter-ender’ (a Boer 
who had fought to the end—a class that strongly appealed to our 
English sympathies) was doing his best in the Eastern Transvaal 
to upset the work for which I was responsible. I went to see him, 
was very hospitably received and spent the night at his house. 
In the most friendly spirit we discussed the point at issue, round 
and round, over and over again, but I made no progress. In the 
early morning he asked me to go for a ride with him. We made 
our way in silence for about a mile and then stopped above a 
‘salt-pan.’ At last breaking the silence he said to me: ‘ Early 
one misty morning I found twelve Tasmanians asleep in that 
salt-pan. I got some other Boers and surrounded them and 
shouted ‘‘ Hands up!” One big fellow jumped up and said 
“Hands up be damned!” Sowe shot themall.’ We turned our 
horses and rode back again in silence and the negotiations were 
finished. That was the Kruger type of Boer, even after defeat, 
in its simplest form, without the training in diplomacy which 
Kruger had undergone. The type was just simply irreconcilable. 

What one does want to know, if history is to concern itself 
with the causes of the failure of the Conference, is the part played 
during those eventful days by the men behind Kruger, some of 
them of an intelligence only inferior to Milner’s with a European 
education similar in many respects to his. Their evidence is 
required, and will no doubt some day be frankly and ably given, 
before the historian can pronounce judgment. 

It is to be hoped that the lure of the Transvaal War will not 
distract the reader’s attention from Milner’s work in other parts 
of South Africa. His relations with Rhodes, a somewhat shadowy 
figure in this selection of Papers, are not the least interesting of 
the chapters of this history. The masterly dispatch to Chamber- 
lain on Rhodesia has been referred to above. Rhodes was still 
one of the three great men on the South African stage. ‘ Rhodes,’ 
says Milner, ‘ is a great developer, but he is not a good adminis- 
trator, and it is most necessary that in his administrative arrange- 
ments and in his choice of men, he should listen to good advice. 
...’ And again: ‘ He is too self-willed, too violent, too sanguine, 
and in too great a hurry. He is just the same man as he always 
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was, undaunted and unbroken by his former failure, but» also 
untaught by it. He is much too strong a man to be merely 
used.’ ‘Men are ruled by their foibles, and Rhodes’s foible:ts) 
size . . . he looks at. that. big map.’ 

Those who loved Milner personally will find very great enjo 
ment in the account of his tour in Basutoland in March 1 
For there, as only those who have visited that protectorate, ¥ 
fully realise, he found under Sir Godfrey Lagden a few Engl 
men doing that kind of work (as they are still doing it unnoti 
and unadvertised in many a part of the world) which is the foun 
dation of the real British Imperialism. It may to-day save t 
Empire in the difficulties through which it is passing ; if not; it 
is that which will be remembered in history as characteristi¢ 
and differentiating it from all other Imperialisms when the Empi 
has passed away. Rightly Milner’s diary is quoted more e % 
sively in this chapter than in other parts of the volume. - ‘ Fe : 
once I am happy,’ he says. 

For the knowledge of that happiness they are grateful. Aad 
to Lord Selborne, ‘excellent friend and staunch supporter,” 
whose letters run through this volume like a bright thread, they 
must ever remain bound and indebted. To those of Lord Milner’s 
young men who left South Africa before Lord Selborne succeeded 
him these letters explain why those who remained served him ~ 
with confidence and devotion. a 

FABIAN WARE,” 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of. the — 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 & 12, Orange Street, ~ 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. ; 

Letters as well as articles will be considered for publication, 
but letters should be confined to criticism or amplification of — 
articles which have already appeared in the Review. No: 
anomymous contribution is published, 








